Editor  St  Publisher 


For  the  third  time  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  given  its  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  award  for  editorial  cartooning  to  Bill 
Mauldin  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

The  judges  said  his  drawing  of  a  handcuffed  reporter 
“dramatically  symbolizes  a  basic  problem  that  not  only 
confronts  American  journalism,  but  also  every  American 
citizen  who  enjoys  the  freedom  guaranteed  by  the  Bill 
of  Rights.” 

We  congratulate  Bill  Mauldin  on  this  latest  achievement. 
He  is  another  reason  why  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  is 
known  as  “The  Bright  One.” 
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Expose  yourself  to  1,128,000  adults. 


Why  be  so  modest?  When  your  ad  in  our  paper  is  so  much  more  visible— has  far  greater  impact— than 


the  same  ad  buried  in  LA’s  other  metro  daily.  You  get  seen.  You  get  sales  in  our 


LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXAMINER 

The  newspaper  for  people  who  don’t  have  all  day  to  read  one 


WE'VE  GOT  8  OUT  OF  10  .  .  . 
AND  WE'VE  ONLY  JUST  BEGUN. 


The  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  are  on  target 
in  Rochester,  New  York. 

Belden  Associates  of  Dallas  confirms  that  “more 
than  eight  out  of  ten  (or  82%)  of  the  605,000 
adults  in  the  Rochester  'SMSA  read  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle,  The  Times-Union,  or  both,  on  the 
average  weekday"*.  Joe  Belden,  president,  af¬ 
firms,  “this  is  the  highest  saturation  we  have 
found  in  CMS  markets." 

The  study  further  confirms  that  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  and  The  Times-Union  deliver  93% 
readership  on  a  cumulative  basis  over  a  five  day 
period*. 

Reach  8  out  of  10  . 

Rochester  Newspapers. 


go  with  the  Gannett 


‘Belden  Continuing  Market  Study,  1973 
National  Representatives:  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 


Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


DATELINE:  SUNCOAST 
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What's  right  about 
today's  young  people? 


Newspaper  headlines  usually  show  kids  at  their  worst. 
Drugs,  reckless  driving,  vandalism,  irresponsibility. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent 
took  a  look  at  those  headlines  dominated  by  a  mere  5% 
of  today’s  youngsters  and  made  a  decision.  It  was  time 
to  give  95%  of  kids  their  day  in  the  spotlight.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  Youth  Flair  ’73  —  a  community-wide 
look  at  kids  at  their  best. 

The  Pinellas  County  School  Board  joined  the  project. 
The  business  community  offered  support.  Teachers 
and  students  gathered  a  year’s  work  and  displayed  the 
best  for  two  days  at  St.  Petersburg’s  Bayfront  Center. 

Youth  Flair  showed  Pinellas  County  youngsters  at 
their  Sunday  best.  There  were  plays,  puppet  shows, 
student-produced  slide  presentations.  Debates,  or¬ 
chestra  and  band  concerts,  fashion  shows,  singing, 
dancing,  gymnastics  demonstrations,  the  Suncoast¬ 
wide  spelling  bee. 

Best  of  all  were  hundreds  of  exhibits  filling  the  huge 
Bayfront  Arena  —  student  work  in  science,  language 
arts,  industrial  arts,  fine  arts,  home  economics,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  mathematics,  social  studies. 
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Young  people  are  important  to  The  Times  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  the  Suncoast  we  serve.  We  salute  tomor¬ 
row’s  leaders  at  the  annual  Senior  Honors  Banquet 
and  with  Most  Valuable  Staffer  Awards.  Our  Newspa- 
er  In  The  Classroom  program.  The  Scene  magazine 
or  teenagers.  The  Mini  Page  for  younger  children  rec¬ 
ognize  the  needs  and  achievements  of  youngsters.  For 
fun,  there’s  the  Fishathon,  Kite-Flying  contest,  Santa 
parade,  Halloween  party  and  more.  Student  interns 
work  at  both  papers.  Scholarships  encourage  journal¬ 
ism  careers. 

Good  kids  are  big  news  at  The  Times  and  Indepen¬ 
dent. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JUNE 

17- 27— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.,  meeting  with  the  World  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Women  Journalists  and  Writers,  Hotel  Shalom,  Jerusalem, 
Israel. 

18-  July  2— Seminar  for  publishers,  editors,  and  chief  news  executives 
(for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation).  American  Press  Institute. 
Columbia  University. 

24- 28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  53rd 
annual  conference.  The  Queen  Mary,  Long  Beach,  California. 

25- 29 — Knighf  Newspaper  Seminar,  Organizational  and  Team  Develop¬ 
ment,  Miami. 

JULY 

l-S— National  Press  Photographers  Association  annual  business  meeting 
and  seminar.  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs  National  Park.  Arkansas. 

8-1 1— Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  25th  Anniversary  Con¬ 
ference.  Pfister  Hotel.  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

12-14— Virginia  Press  Association  Convention,  Cavalier  Beachfront  Motor 
Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

15-18— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

19- 21— North  Carolina  Press  Association  Centennial  Convention.  Gro. 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

20- 22— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Savannah  Inn 
and  Country  Club,  Savannah,  Ga. 

22- 27— AN  PA-IN  PA  Newspaper  Research  Workshop.  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

23- 27— Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami. 
23-Aug.  24— Seminar,  "News  Media  in  Western  European  Countries." 

Temple  Univ.  School  of  Comm.  The  Netherlands.  Contact:  Dr.  Samuel 
Riley,  Journalism  School,  Temple  Univ.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19122. 

30— Aug.  3 — The  Newspaper  Guild  annual  convention.  Hotel  Vancouver, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

AUGUST 

3-5— Associated  Press  Association  of  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada,  San 
Mateo,  California. 

lO-l  I— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  Meeting,  Royal 
Coach  Inn,  Atlanta. 

12- 17— Newspaper  Association  Managers  Convention.  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyoming. 

13- 16— National  Advertising  Show,  The  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 
19-22— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  Annual  Convention,  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University,  Ft.  Collins. 

23- 25 — Montana  Press  Association  Convention.  Big  Sky,  Montana. 

26-28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel.  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

26-29— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Basin  Harbor 
Club,  Vergennes,  Vermont. 

29- Sept.  I  —International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association-European  Di¬ 
vision.  Hotel  Zurich,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 9— Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

8 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Sheraton  Mo¬ 
tor  Inn,  Indianapolis. 

8-12— Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Holiday  Inn  (downtown),  London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

13- 15— PN PA  Classified  Clinic,  Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

14- 16— Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Southern  Division.  Bilt- 
more  Hotel.  Los  Angeles. 

14-16— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Summer  Conference. 
Beach  Plaza  Hotel.  Ocean  City,  Md. 

17-20— Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  "Training.  Developing  and  Evaluating 
Your  Employees,"  Miami. 

22-25— Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Annual  Convention, 
Hilton  Hotel.  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

24- 26— IN  PA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Hyatt  House.  Houston. 
26-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspapers  Publishers'  Association  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Pocono  Manor  Inn  &  Golf  Club,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

28-3(^— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Dally  Newspapers  sales 
clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  3 — IN  PA  Eastern  Regional  conference.  Colony  Resort,  Atlantic 
City.  N.J. 
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By  JACK  DIAMOND 

The  defense  started  out  with 
three  rounds  of  hearts.  South 
ruffed  the  third  lead  in  dummy; 
led  the  four  of  spades  and  went 
up  with  his  kinir.  This  play 
mifrht  have  caused  West  to  put 
on  his  ace  of  spades,  but  it 
didn’t.  West  held  off,  but  took 
the  trump  continuation. 
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By  Oswald  &  James  Jacoby 

“Well,”  said  West  philosoph* 
ically,  “I  guess  the  only  good 
reason  I  had  for  my  jack  of 
hearts  lead  was  that  it  was 
right  there  in  my  hand.” 

After  that  sterling  start. 
East  and  West  had  little  trouble 
letting  South  make  his  two- 
diamond  contract. 

East  cashed  his  ace  and  king 
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AND  WHY  OURS  IS  BEHER. 


Our  bridge  column  is  better 
than  theirs  because  ours  comes 
with  a  sports  column,  a  personal 
finance  column,  a  collecting 
column,  a  food  column,  a 
Washington  column,  a  doctor’s 
column,  eighteen  comics  and  a 
selective  array  of  other  features 
and  specials. 

Their  bridge  column  just  comes 
with  a  couple  of  cute  tricks. 

As  bridge  enthusiasts  know, 
Oswald  Jacoby  was  the  first 


player  in  the  country  to  win  more 
than  10,000  master  points.  This 
year,  his  son  James  was 
the  first  player  under  40  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

You  could  buy  from  a  lot  of 
different  syndicates,  and  still  not 
get  all  the  things  NEA  gives  you  in 
one  complete  package. 

Including  names  as  big  in 
their  respective  fields  as 
Oswald  and  James  Jacoby 
are  in  theirs. 


What’s  more,  NEA  offers  all 
kinds  of  other  services  to  help  a 
newspaper  serve  its  readers. 
From  readyprint  comic  sections 
to  TV  Scout  previews.  From 
Enterprise  Science  News  to 
reader  service  books. 

Just  think  of  it. 

It’s  all  yours  if  you  buy  ours. 

Newspaper 
Enterprise 
Association 

NEW  YORK  AND  CLEVELAND 


IN  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  THE 

GAZETTE 
TELEGRAPH 
IS  RISING 

WHILE  THE  SUN  IS  SETTING! 


: 

GAZETTE 

TELEGRAPH 

SUN 

1971  Third  Qucirtrr 

49,864 

29,344 

1971  Fourth  Quarter 

51,108 

28,767 

1972  First  Quarter 

53,003 

27,571 

1972  Second  Quarter 

53,939 

27,152 

1972  Third  Quarter 

56,060 

26,983 

1972  Fourth  Quarter 

58,479 

26,328 

1973  First  Quarter 

59,236 

25,874 

figures  from  September  30,  1972  ABC  Audits  ond 
March  31,  1973  ABC  Publisher's  Statements 

GAZETTE^aEGRAPH 


/  HOW  CAN  I  TELL\ 
•  WHAT’S  GOING  ON  ■ 
I  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  / 
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V  BUSINESS?  / 
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/  LOOK  IN  \ 
/  E&P.  HONEY.  ' 
i  I’M  NO  FORTUNE  * 
TELLER,  y 


IROER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  •so  Third  Avcnva,  New  Yerh,  N.  Y.  10022  ■ 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $10  a  year,  u.S.  and  Canada — 

AM  other  countries,  a  year. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

THAT  TIME  AG^N— The  Huntington  (N.Y.)  Long  Is¬ 
lander,  founded  back  in  1838  by  Walt  Whitman,  quotes  a  timely 
observation  from  the  Montgomery  (Pa.)  Prospectus  on  its  edi¬ 
torial  page.  **A  vacation,”  said  the  Prospectus,  “is  what  you 
take  when  you  can’t  take  what  you’ve  been  taking  any  longer.” 

*  •  * 

WEDNESDAY  IS  THE  DAY— When  BUI  Van  Wie,  pub- 
Usher  and  editor  of  the  Blanchard  (Okla.)  News,  sold  his 
weekly  recently  to  Ross  Coyle  and  an  associate,  RolUe  Hyde, 
advertising  director  of  the  Oklahoma  Journal,  Van  Wie  had 
an  explanation.  “I  haven’t  been  out  of  the  newspaper  shop  on 
Wednesday  in  27  years.  I’m  going  to  get  out  and  see  what 
other  people  do  on  Wednesdays.” 

•  *  * 

“ONE  OF  MANKIND’S  MOST  VERSATILE  TOOLS”— 
the  newsroom  spike — is  gone  forever  from  the  Kansas  CUy 
Star,  courtesy  of  the  friendly  federal  government  and  its 
safety  standards.  City  editor  Tom  Eblen  went  around  with  a 
large  cardboard  box  wearing  the  “no-nonsense  look  of  a  teacher 
collecting  slingshots”  and  collected  the  old  spikes  and  dis¬ 
tributed  new  patent  pending  gadgets.  Star  sports  editor  Joe 
McCuff  was  so  moved  he  wrote  a  column  memorializing  the  old 
spike  as  “an  optimum  design  for  storage  capacity,  convenience 
and  flexibility”  since  the  spike  has  bmn  “excellent  for  clean¬ 
ing  fingernails,  prying  open  desk  drawers  or  retrieving  coins 
from  vending  machines.” 

To  hear  Joe  describe  the  replacement  via  long  distance  loses 
in  translation,  but  we  gather  the  spindle  is  shorter,  end  blunt, 
and  an  L-shaped  arm  covers  tip.  One  inserts  paper  between 
spindle  and  top  part  of  shield  and  pushes  dovm  on  shield, 
which  sUdes  up  and  down.  You  cannot  clean  your  fingernails 
with  this  machine,  Joe  says. 

Joe  is  aware  that  a  pointed  spike  is  potentially  dangerous, 
“but  I  suppose  fataUties  attributable  to  the  news  spike  are 
comparable  to  the  number  of  strangulations  resulting  from  ties 
caught  in  electric  typewriters.” 

*  *  • 

POETIC  PUNS — Past  month’s  winner  is  the  San  Diego 
(CaUf.)  Union  copy  desk  for  stirring  in  memories  of  John 
Keats’  “Ode  to  a  Grecian  Um.”  On  the  story  on  a  Greek  im¬ 
migrant’s  winning  the  II  miUion  Michigan  lottery,  the  desk- 
man  wrote:  “licket  Helps  Grecian  Elam.” 

*  •  • 

A  SHORT  REVIEW  by  CUve  Barnes  for  the  New  York 
Times  News  Service  as  boxed  by  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix  under  the  head  “Terse  critic”  follows:  New  York — A 
very  hard-working  and  rather  talented  cast  Wednesday  night 
brought  “a  music  entertainment”  by  Hugo  Peretti,  Luigi 
Creatore,  and  George  David  Weiss  to  the  Elastside  Playhouse. 
It  was  ctdled  ‘Smile,  Smile,  Smile.’  I  didn’t,  I  didn’t,  I  didn’t.” 
«  »  » 

HEADY  HEIADS — An  aficionado  certainly  wrote  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  head  for  the  AP  story  terming  the  invention  of 
the  peanut  flake  as  the  “biggest  breakthrough  for  the  peanut 
since  the  invention  of  peanut  butter  more  than  80  years  ago.” 
The  head:  “Professor  Invents  a  Better  Mouthtrap.” 

Meantime,  down  at  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News  &  Courier, 
the  wire  desk  enjoyed  a  report  out  of  Illinois  about  an  8-mem¬ 
ber  zoning  board  resigning  and  a  dog  catcher  being  hired  all 
because  of  a  pet  white  duck  Pebbie  being  afoul  of  a  law  re¬ 
garding  fence  height.  The  7-column  head:  “Board  Quacks 
Under  Pressure,  Bows  to  Duck.” 

«  •  • 

SOMETIMES  IT  WAS  A  GIMMICK  that  brought  the  most 
mail,  recalls  Dorothy  Crandall  in  retiring  after  20  years  as 
food  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  Such  as  the  time  she  wrapped 
a  Sunday  roast  in  heavy-duty  foil  and  put  it  to  cook  on  the 
exhaust  manifold  of  the  car  during  a  tluee-hour  trip.  Dorothy 
aays  that  she  stopped  at  a  gas  station  and  told  the  attendant  to 
“forget  the  oil,  just  turn  the  roast” 
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The  Times-Picayune’s  award-winning  G.  E.  Arnold 
sprints  through  lethal  menace  of  knler’s  gunfire 
during  coverage  of  New  Orleans’  sniper  incident 


Fire  and  gunsmoke  fogged  the  area  around  the 
Downtown  Howard  Johnson’s  Motor  Lodge  as  the 
rooftop  snipter-arsonist  battled  firemen  and  police. 

The  bizarre  and  tragic  incident,  Jan.  7,  1973, 
cost  7  lives  and  wounded  13  men. 

Photographer  Arnold  was  there  early  and 
through  the  deadliest.  He  dashed,  scrambled  and 
crouched  —  at  times  within  the  line  of  fire  —  to 
squeeze  off  his  spot  news  photos.  Police  officers  were 
felled  by  bullets  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  reached 
into  a  police  car  to  radio  for  aid  as  a  sniper’s  bullet 
shattered  the  car’s  left-rear  window  mere  inches 
from  his  head.  Then,  when  his  Hasselblad  was 
smashed  in  a  fall,  he  left  the  scene,  got  other  camer¬ 
as  and  returned  to  continue  shooting  film  against 
lead. 

Scared?  Right!  He  noticed,  for  days  after,  a 
tendency  to  open  doors  most  carefully  and  to  peek 
around  corners.  He  also  admits  to  a  sharp  anxiety 
for  his  film  in  the  darkroom. 

His  coverage  of  the  tragedy  drew  the  FIRST 
Award  for  Spot  News  Photo  in  the  Louisiana-Mis- 
sissippi  Associated  Press  Association’s  News  Contest 
and  garnered  the  C.  P.  Liter  Award  for  photograph¬ 
ic  excellence. 


He  scored  FIRSTS  in  Spot  Sports  Photo  and 
Feature  Photo  Categories  too,  thus  completing  a  two- 
state  sweep  of  top  prizes.  Yet,  there’s  more,  Arnold 
also  took  the  Runnerup  Awards  for  spwt  news  and 
for  feature  photos. 

The  above  shot  of  Arnold’s  sprint  was  taken  by 
William  F.  Haber,  a  fellow  photographer  for  The 
Tinr>es-Picayune,  who  grabbed  the  Runnerup  Award 
for  Spot  Sports  Photo. 

As  though  following  Arnold’s  lead,  writers  of 
The  Times-Picayune  and  States-Item,  also  vying  in 
the  Class  AA  section  of  the  contest,  gathered  all  the 
FIRSTS  but  one  in  the  news  categories  and  an  envi¬ 
able  share  of  the  Runnerup  Awards. 

Seventeen  of  the  twenty-one  awards  came  to 
our  photographers  and  writers  in  this  event. 

We  commend  the  winners  for  their  journalistic 
excellence. 

We  invite  you  to  tap  the  reader  interest,  loyalty 
and  responsiveness  their  skills  and  efforts  help 
maintain. 

Morning  and  evening.  The  Times-Picayune  and 
The  States-Item  reach  90%  of  Metro  New  Orleans’ 
households. 
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Secret  diplomacy 


Abba  Eban,  Israel’s  foreign  minister,  told  the  International  Press 
Institute  last  week  that  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be  better 
served  if  diplomats  were  piermitted  to  conduct  their  negotiations  with¬ 
out  undue  publicity.  He  suggested  that  IPI,  and  supf>osedly  other  press 
groups,  look  into  the  idea  of  securing  “voluntary  acceptance  of  inhibi¬ 
tion  on  publication”  of  details  of  international  negotiations. 

The  logic  of  this  may  appeal  to  some  who  remember  only  some  re¬ 
cent  negotiations  that  have  been  successful  in  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
But  when  journalists  agree  among  themselves  to  inhibit,  withhold, 
suppress  news  of  any  kind  the  red  signal  flags  should  go  up  all  over 
the  world.  If  such  reasoning  should  be  applied  to  international  affairs, 
why  not  to  domestic  affairs,  etc.? 

What  guarantee  can  Mr.  Eban,  or  other  diplomats,  give  that  their 
secret  negotiations  will  result  in  the  public  weal?  It  was  because  of 
secret  deals  which  brought  on  World  War  I  that  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  promised  “open  covenants  op>enly  arrived  at” — a  pledge  not 
fulfilled  in  our  lifetimes. 

It  is  the  role  of  a  journalist  to  report  to  the  people  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  and  the  people  have  a  right  to  know  as  much  as  they 
can  about  what  is  being  done  in  their  names  internationally  as  well 
as  domestically. 

Future  of  the  *little  merchants* 

Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  p>osed  a 
provocative  question  about  the  future  of  the  “little  merchant”  who 
for  years  has  been  delivering  more  than  90%  of  the  daily  newspapers 
to  the  nation’s  front  doors. 

Before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  he  asked  whether  the  carrier  boy  who  delivers  the 
product  is  qualified  to  sell  the  product,  and  keep  it  sold,  in  this  com- 
p>etitive  era.  Although  total  circulation  continues  to  go  up,  he  pointed 
out,  the  gap  between  circulation  and  the  number  of  households  gets 
bigger.  Sales  effort  is  needed  and  Dale  wonders  if  it  can  or  should  be 
left  to  the  “little  merchants.” 

It’s  a  good  question  for  circulation  managers,  and  for  their  pub¬ 
lishers,  at  this  time  when  carrier  turnover  is  exceeding  100%  per  year 
in  many  places.  With  a  turnover  that  large  how  can  a  boy  be  trained 
to  sell  as  well  as  to  deliver? 

We  know  all  the  problems  of  additional  costs  in  having  employes 
rather  than  independent  contractors,  the  p>ossibilities  of  union  in¬ 
volvement,  etc.  Dale  suggests  that  larger  sales  through  a  more  efficient 
employe  sales-delivery  force  would  more  than  make  up  for  it.  That’s 
the  big  question  for  circulators:  Will  it? 

No  compromise 

The  House  Judiciary  subcommittee  has  approved  a  compromise 
shield  law — a  qualified  bill.  It  is  canvassing  representatives  of  news 
media  for  their  opinions — acceptance  or  rejection. 

The  obvious  loophole  of  “compelling  and  overriding  public  interest” 
is  open  to  such  wide  interpretation  by  attorneys  and  jurists  as  to  make 
the  whole  bill  an  exercise  in  futility. 
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AUSTRAUAN  MEDIA  DEPT. 

Australian  newspapers  took  a  small  step 
toward  more  freedom  this  month  (June) 
when  the  new  Federal  Minister  for  the 
Media  promised  to  move  for  more  liberal 
and  uniform  libel  laws  throughout  the 
country. 

“Racketeers  and  exploiters  are  using  stop 
writs  to  shackle  newspapers,”  said  the  Min* 
ister,  Senator  Douglas  McClelland,  speaking 
at  a  Methodist  Church  pleasant  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  gathering  in  Sydney  on  June  3  held 
to  mark  an  otherwise  unremarked  Mass 
Media  Sunday.  McClelland  has  for  many 
years  been  a  member  of  the  Australian  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Association,  the  editorial,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  shorthand  writers’  union. 

Newspaper  and  libel  laws  were  affairs 
of  the  Australian  States  and  not  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  said  Senator  McClelland, 
but  he  promised  to  do  what  he  could  to 
get  the  State  Attorneys-General  to  “provide 
more  freedom  for  the  Press  by  unshackling 
it  from  archaic  and  repressive  laws.” 

McClelland,  a  onetime  official  court  short¬ 
hand  reporter,  said  stop  writs  completely 
halting  Press  discussion  could  be  issued  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  for  only  $10  and  in 
other  States  for  only  $3.50. 

“Tlie  boardrooms  of  a  majority  of  re¬ 
sponsible  newspapers  are  flooded  with  writs 
issued  in  attempts  to  suppress  information 
and  to  seek  silence  (by  making  the  subject 
sub  judice  and  therefore  forbidding  further 
publication  pending  a  court’s  decision). 

“I  believe  a  uniform  Australian  libel  law 
could  remove  the  traps  that  exist  in  criti¬ 
cism  and  take  away  the  constant  threat  of 
damages  that  makes  newspapers  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  more  timid  and  less  cru¬ 
sading  than  they  should  be.  .  .  . 

“As  libel  laws  exist  through  Australia 
today  they  represent  a  hazard  to  honest  re¬ 
porting.  Australian  newspapers  could  ex¬ 
pose  a  scandal  such  as  Watergate  only  un¬ 
der  the  threat  of  bankruptcy.” 

Each  State  in  Australia  has  different 
defamation  laws,  some  depending  on  code 
laws  and  some  deriving  from  English  com¬ 
mon  law.  In  some  States  truth  is  a  complete 
justification  (but  only  if  every  single  fact 
is  proved  true) ;  in  other  States  truth  and 
public  benefit  are  the  only  valid  defences. 
Unheard  libel  writs  against  the  country’s 
major  newspapers  total  more  than  $100 
million. 

Both  conservative  and  Labor-inclined 
newspapers  welcomed  the  Minister’s  state¬ 
ment. 

Labor  Party  politicians  and  branches  have 
attacked  the  Press  from  time  immemorial 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Australian 
newspapers  has  been  traditionally  critical 
and  hostile  to  Labor.  Senator  McClelland’s 
pronouncement  on  the  Press’  problems  this 
month  is  the  first  Labor  statement  on  the 
subject  universally  cheered  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  conservative  Federal  Government, 
whose  23  years  of  rule  ended  last  December, 
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had  added  to  the  oldtime  Labor  arguments 
by  passing  out  (after  due  public  inquiry) 
most  of  the  commercial  television  licences 
in  the  country  to  press-controlled  or  in¬ 
fluenced  groups.  In  that  time  newspapers 
also  gained  a  solid  foothold  in  commercial 
radio. 

Unwittingly,  the  Press  of  Australia  de¬ 
fused  the  old  Labor  line  by  its  actions  in 
the  weeks  before  the  December  elections. 

Rupert  Murdoch’s  chain  of  dailies  and 
weeklies  came  out  strongly  in  support  of 
Labor,  saying  clearly  “It’s  time.”  The  Mel¬ 
bourne  Age,  though  53  per  cent  owned  by 
the  tory  Sydney  Morning  Herald  group, 
also  called  for  an  end  to  overlong  conserva¬ 
tive  rule. 

Professor  Henry  Mayer,  author  of  the 
standard  work  “The  Press  in  Australia”  and 
Professor  of  Political  Theory  at  Sydney  Uni¬ 
versity,  said  the  switch  in  policy  by  Mur¬ 
doch’s  papers  and  The  Age  has  done  two 
things:  It  had  made  the  Labor  Party  “re¬ 
spectable”,  and  it  had  made  it  much  harder 
for  the  party  ever  again  to  denounce  all 
press  concentration  as  evil  per  se. 

The  Labor  Party  had  promised  in  rather 
vague  and  not  particularly  frightening  terms 
to  do  something  about  the  media.  Within 
days  of  their  sweeping  victory  in  December, 
they  had  set  up  a  Department  of  the  Media, 
headed  by  Senator  McClelland.  Within  a 
few  weeks  he  had  named  James  Oswin,  a 
television  network  managing  director  and 
the  most  experienced  private  enterprise  tele¬ 
vision  manager  in  the  country,  as  his  per¬ 
manent  head  of  department. 

McClelland  and  Oswin  said  they  were 
not  interested  in  newspapers,  which  were 
outside  the  Federal  ambit. 

Television  and  radio,  which  used  the  lim¬ 
ited  public  air  waves  by  Government  li¬ 
cence,  were  different. 

In  six  months  the  department  has  col¬ 
lected  together  a  large  number  of  previously 
unrelated  Government  functions  such  as  the 
Government  Publishing  and  Printing  Serv¬ 
ices,  the  Australian  Information  Service  (a 
public  relations  exercise  of  long  standing), 
a  Film  Development  Council  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Broadcasting  Control  Board,  which 
monitors  television  and  radio  performance 
and  ostensibly  stops  the  larger  broadcast¬ 
ing  groups  from  swallowing  up  the  smaller 
ones  and  overseas  interests  from  gaining 
control  of  the  Australian  air  media. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  new  Labor  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Federal  Government  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  had  taken  no  particular  interest  in 
the  media.  The  Postmaster-General  was 
loosely  responsible,  mainly  in  a  technical 
way,  for  broadcasting. 

Both  the  new  Prime  Minister,  Gough 
Whitlam,  and  the  Media  Minister  have  said 
that  there  will  be  no  Government-inspired 
Press  Council,  and  certainly  not,  and  this 
was  an  oldtime  Labor  Party  dream,  a  Press 
Commission  to  publish  a  Government  news¬ 
paper. 

Australian  newspapers  themselves  were 
and  still  are,  except  for  cmnmon  advertis¬ 
ing  standard  requirements,  fragmented  be¬ 
tween  a  three-member  “big  boy”  association 
and  several  State  or  Federal  associations  of 
country  dailies  and  weeklies  and  suburbans 
(community  papers  or  free  weeklies,  “shop¬ 
pers,”  now  a  significant  factor  in  the  news¬ 
paper  scene  in  Australia) . 

When  the  new  Ministry  was  announced, 
newspapermen  felt  a  slight  resentment  that 
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they  were  willynilly  lumped  in  with  TV  and 
radio  under  the  generic  word  media.  (“We 
tried  to  think  of  another  word  but  what 
else  is  there?”  said  Oswin). 

There  was  also  some  feeling  that  the 
Ministry  would  merely  provide  more  “jobs 
for  the  boys”  as  the  Australian  saying  goes. 
But  if  the  new  Minister  succeeds  in  getting 
improved  libel  laws  for  the  country,  he’ll  be 
the  hero  of  the  newsrooms. 

Antony  Whitlock 

Melbourne,  Australia 

*  *  * 

PRACTICAL  ADVICE 

In  your  appraisal  of  the  speeches  at  the 
ANPA  RI  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  New  Orleans  I  felt  that 
reference  to  my  talk  as  a  “sour  note”  was 
unfortunate. 

It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to 
have  considered  it  as  “constructive  criti¬ 
cism”. 

It  was  certainly  planned  to  be  helpful 
and  cooperative. 

If  it  was  unduly  blunt  it  was  because 
subtlety  was  considered  ineffective  when 
urging  1780  rugged  individualists  to  col¬ 
lective  action  on  the  problems. 

The  recommendations  made  were  practi¬ 
cal  and  not  “blue  sky”. 

They  certainly  are  needed. 

As  a  last  thought,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  ANPA  to  constantly 
hear  the  bright  side  and  to  ignore  the  po¬ 
tential  bad  side  and  how  to  correct  it. 

Michael  T.  W'inow 
Print  production  manager,  Ogilvy  & 

Mather. 

*  *  * 

SIMPLE  RULE 

To  continue  the  discussion  on  “May  I 
tell  him  who’s  calling?”  (Editorial  Work¬ 
shop,  June  2).  May  I  add  one  point. 

Anyone  with  an  ounce  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  telephone  etiquette  or  manners 
knows  that  the  caller  should  always  identify 
himself  to  the  person  answering  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

If  this  simple  rule  is  followed,  it  com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  the  problem  of  “May  I 
tell  him  who’s  calling?” 

After  following  this  rule  for  over  13 
years,  I  can’t  remember  having  to  identify 
myself  a  second  time. 

Robert  L.  Holt 

(Circulation  Director  of  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle.) 


Short  Takes 

.  .  .  Ervin  accused  the  executive  branch 
of  arrogance  and  lawlessmess  in  taking 
away  power  from  Congress.  —  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune. 

*  m  * 

.  .  .  the  astronuts  can  run  a  full  sched¬ 
ule  of  experiments. — Long  Becwh  (Calif.) 
Press-  Telegram. 

«  *  * 

.  .  .  lawsuits  against  the  county  . .  .  have 
been  cussed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. — 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 

*  *  * 

If  President  Nixon  has  offended  more 
fragrantly  than  his  predecessors. — Peters¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Progress-Index. 
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How  often  do  pictures  like 
this  cross  your  desk? 

Between  your  photo  wire 
and  your  own  staffers,  you 
can  generally  manage,  but 
eye-stopping  mind-starters 
like  this  are  few  and  far 
between. 

Which  is  where  NYT  Pictures 
comes  in. 

This  new  facility  of  The 
New  York  Times  News 
Service  delivers  to  you,  by 
mail  or  wire,  the  kinds  of 
pictures  that  sharpen  the 


way  your  readers  look  at 
their  world.  Not  necessarily 
the  first  pictures,  but  always 
the  best  pictures— the  best  to 
illustrate  the  daily  New  York 
Times  News  Service  file,  as 
well  as  the  best  from  the 
extensive  library  resources 
of  The  New  York  Times.  And 
more:  NYT  Pictures  also 
makes  available  exclusive 
all-new  picture  spreads  and 
essays  by  some  of  the 
world’s  most  notable  photog¬ 
raphers— many  whose 
reputations  were  secured 
during  the  heyday  of  the 
great  picture  magazines— 
and  the  younger  photog- 
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raphers,  too,  whose  new 
techniques  are  pushing  back 
old  frontiers. 

NYT  Pictures  offers  three 
tailored  services  in  all.  To 
find  out  which  one  — or  ones- 
fit  your  needs,  just  write  or 
call  John  G.  Morris,  picture 
editor,  for  complete  details.  , 

To  start  getting  your  share 
of  eye-stoppers.  j 

I 
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Sluggish  circulation  growth 
linked  to  ‘Little  Merchant’ 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

It  may  be  time  for  most  newspapers, 
certainly  those  in  larger  cities,  to  end 
the  myth  of  the  independent  carrier 
sales  staff. 

Francis  L.  Dale,  publisher  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (0.)  Enquirer,  tossed  that  hot 
one  into  a  crowd  of  circulation  department 
executives  at  the  74th  Conference  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers  in 
Milwaukee,  Wise,  this  week.  Reaction  to 
Dale’s  assertion  provided  an  undercurrent 
of  comment  andi  ideas  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  four-day  sessions. 

There  is  always  a  question  as  to  wheth¬ 
er  carriers  are  legally  independent.  Dale 
said,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  “we  all  need  to  upgrade  the  person¬ 
nel  we’re  using  as  our  first  line  of  contact 
for  circulation.” 

See  sales  training  need 

Dale  said  he  wanted  to  see  some  study 
showing  the  feasibility  of  buying  up  news¬ 
paper  routes,  taking  on  all  our  carriers  as 
employes,  and  then  initiating  a  thorough 
training  program,  setting  strong  circula¬ 
tion  growth  goals,  supporting  their  efforts 
with  research  and  promotion  and  finally 
follow  through  with  good  service  to  the 
customer. 

Dale  asked:  “Can  you  seriously  contend 
that  your  carriers  are  qualified  to  per¬ 
suade  a  family  to  subscribe  to  your  daily 
paper,  the  reputation  of  the  columnists, 
the  dedication  of  reporters,  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  newspaper,  or  the  number  of 
different  news  items  reported  on  each 
day. 

Are  we  going  to  leave  the  job  of  selling 
the  product  to  the  least  trained,  least 
controlled,  least  challenged,  least  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  least  qualified  people  there 
are  who  are  any  way  related  to  us.” 

The  need  is  to  emphasize  sales.  Dale 
said,  if  cirulation  statistics  are  going  to 
change  and  show  some  real  growth. 

Citing  previously  published  figures. 
Dale  asserted  that  “circulation  is  in  trou¬ 
ble.”  Even  though  circulation  is  at  an  all- 
time  high  in  numbers,  the  gap  between 
circulation  and  households  has  continued 
to  get  bigger.  Dale  said.  In  1970,  for  the 
first  time  daily  newspaper  circulation  fell 
below  the  number  of  households.  The 
number  of  households  reading  two  or 
more  papers  is  declining.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  decline  of  the  number  of  papers 
in  large  cities. 

Dale  mentioned  the  success  of  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  that  advertising  has  made 
maximum  use  of  research.  He  asked  the 
circulation  people  to  consider  during  the 
conference  whether  they  are  equally 
prepared  to  “meet  your  customer,  the 
reader.”  He  asked  that  they  consider  well. 


ways  of  using  more  and  better  research. 
Much  as  advertising  departments  do. 

Adopt  a  ‘systems*  approach 

He  urged  putting  greater  emphasis  on 
the  sales  side  of  getting  newspaper  news¬ 
papers  to  customers,  suggesting  that  cir¬ 
culators  are  thinking  of  themselves  more 
as  operators  of  a  delivery  system  than  as 
a  sales  organization;  that  circulators  are 
more  worried  about  late  press  times  result¬ 
ing  from  changeovers  to  new  equipment, 
and  how  to  insert  preprints  and  how  to 
handle  carrier  organizations  than  they  are 
thinking  of  themselves  as  the  sales  arm  of 
the  newspaper. 

Publishers  and  circulators  alike  have 
delegated  the  vital  function  of  contact 
with  the  reader  to  carriers,  both  youth 
and  adult  carriers,  “who  are  not  even  our 
own  employes,  who  are  not  trained  to  sell, 
who  are  not  paid  to  sell— only  deliver — 
and  who  have  very  little  incentive  to  sell.” 

Dale  urged  circulators  to  step  up  the 
professionalism  of  their  work,  utilize  a 
systems  approach  and  relate  closely  to  the 
editorial,  production  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments,  and  enforce  sound  manage¬ 
ment  techniques. 

(In  this  latter  respect,  Robert  Tafel, 
president  of  the  IMCA,  informed  E&P 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  to  as¬ 
sign  an  IMCA  officer  to  each  nationwide 
and  regional  meeting  of  newspaper  edito¬ 
rial,  advertising,  production  and  other 
groups  within  the  newspaper  industry). 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  indus¬ 
try  is  awakening  to  this  need.  There  are 
new  titles  such  as  director  of  marketing 
and  director  of  marketing  and  research. 
Publishers  are  beginning  to  set  up  a 
structure  that  will  permit  advertising 
techniques  to  be  spread  over  to  circulation 
as  well.  Dale  said.  It  is  the  start  of  the 
systems  approach  and  only  a  beginning, 
but  Dale  urged  the  nearly  400  circulation 
people  to  “grab  it  and  go  with  it.” 

He  asked  that  circulators  push  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors,  make  needs  known  and 
opinions  heard  at  all  levels  of  manage¬ 
ment,  because  unless  these  tactics  are  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  more  people  to  read 
newspapers,  the  goals  of  the  editor  to 
accurately  and  adequately  inform  as  many 
people  as  possible,  can  never  be 
achieved. 

Circulation  sales  targets 

Newell  G.  Meyer,  promotion  director  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  &  Sentinel,  cau¬ 
tioned  IMCA  attendees  that  his  study  has 
showed  there  is  a  group  of  18  to  24  year- 
olds  that  is  neither  reading  newspapers 
nor  viewing  television.  He  suggested  that 


this  is  a  particular  segment  at  which 
newspaper  sales  should  be  targeted. 

Circulation,  as  well  as  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  industry,  is  being  affected  by  the 
fact  that  one-third  of  the  population 
growth  of  the  next  15  years  will  be  in  the 
25-34  year  age  group.  These  are  family 
forming  years,  heavy  consumers  and  po¬ 
tential  newspaper  readers. 

But  a  lot  of  these  young  marrieds  are 
part  of  the  generation  brought  up  on  tv 
and  might  take  some  different  sales  ap¬ 
proaches  than  have  been  used  in  the 
past. 

Circulation  is  being  affected  by  the  fact 
that  40  percent  of  all  married  women 
have  paid  jobs  outside  the  home  with  the 
percentage  continuing  to  climb. 

Circulation  is  being  affected  by  families 
living  in  multiple  dwellings,  tbe  difficulty 
of  getting  into  apartments  and  by  the 
mobility  of  population. 

It  is  being  affected  by  the  growth  of  the 
suburban  areas  and  the  decline  of  the 
central  cities. 

“It  is  being  affected  by  the  fact  that 
black  population  is  increasing  and  that 
their  wants  and  needs  may  require  a  spe¬ 
cial  sales  and  service  approach.” 

Meyer  observed  that  circulators  may 
not  be  getting  everything  out  of  the  pro¬ 
motion  department  that  they  are  entitled 
to. 

“Promotion  can  serve  well  as  the  coor¬ 
dinator  between  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  on  matters  of  market  objectives.  All 
too  often,  the  circulation  department  and 
the  advertising  department  are  fairly  sin¬ 
gle  minded  in  their  approach  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  They  don’t  work  as  closely  as  they 
should.” 

• 

High  court  upholds 
sexless  ad  headings 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled,  5  to  4,  on 
June  21  that  “truly  commercial  advertis¬ 
ing”  is  not  protected  by  the  first  amend¬ 
ment,  and  that  a  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ordi¬ 
nance  forbidding  newspapers  to  publish 
sex-designated  help  want^  ads  does  not 
violate  first  amendment  rights. 

The  decision  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  against  the  Pittsburgh 
Commission  on  human  relations  and  Na¬ 
tional  Organization  for  Women  Inc.  on 
an  appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  (E&P,  Aug. 
5).  The  Scripps-Howard  newspaper  was 
joined  in  the  legal  action  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  delivered  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  which  justices 
Brennan,  White,  Marshall  and  Rehnquist 
joined.  Dissenters  were  chief  justice  Bur¬ 
ger  and  justices  Stewart,  Douglas  and 
Blackmum. 

The  ordinance,  the  constitutionality  of 
which  was  sustained  by  the  court,  banned 
discrimination  in  employment  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry,  na- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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What  to  watch  for  when 
buying  new  equipment 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fbk 

How  to  counter  the  pitfalls  awaiting 
purchasers  of  modem  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment  occupied  much  of  the  final  session  of 
last  week’s  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Research  Institute  Pro- 
ductioil  Management  Conference  in  New 
Orleans. 

Newspapermen  discussed  hidden  costs, 
purchase  contract  language  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  change.  The  session  was  one  of 
few — amidst  manufacturers’  exhibits  and 
testimonials  to  progress — that  got  down  to 
the  specifics  of  what  to  watch  out  for 
when  buying  new  machinery.  However, 
since  it  was  the  final  session,  it  was  not  as 
well  attended  as  the  earlier,  overflow- 
crowd  sessions. 

Hidden  costs 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Sovi,h  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  dealt  with 
the  hidden  costs  of  electronic  extras  for 
the  newsroom,  computers,  systems  and 
other  items. 

Schurz  said  that  while  a  manufacturer 
lists  a  single  visible  price  tag  on  a  piece 
of  equipment  this  is  not  the  “total  project 
cost.’’ 

Schurz  outlined  other  probable  costs: 

Accessory  equipment.  Like  automobiles, 
Schurz  said,  the  new  machinery  needs  ac¬ 
cessories  to  “suit  your  own  requirements.” 
He  warned  that  these  “costs  mount  rapid¬ 
ly.” 

Software.  A  “critical  part  of  making 
your  equipment  perform”  is  the  selection 
of  software,  he  said.  Schurz  added  that 
software  has  to  be  “handtailored  to  your 
own  needs,”  driving  up  initial  costs.  He 
also  noted  purchasers  should  be  careful 
to  know  “who  guarantees  your  system.” 

Service  contracts.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  purchase  service  contracts  to  ensure 
lower  repair  costs  for  machines  that  re¬ 
quire  frequent  repairs. 

Training.  Whether  or  not  the  company 
providing  the  equipment  also  provides 
training,  the  newspaper  will  incur  costs  in 
paying  its  personnel  for  training  time, 
and  possible  additional  costs  for  overtime 
pay  to  personnel  who  are  doubling  up 
when  others  are  being  trained. 

Supply  costs.  Schurz  noted  one  newspa¬ 
per  reported  supply  costs  so  increased 
that  supplies  became  15%  of  that  paper’s 
total  costs.  Another  paper  found  itself  in 
a  financial  bind  when  it  “mistimed”  an  ad 
rate  change  after  failing  to  correctly  esti¬ 
mate  supply  costs  with  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  he  said. 

Building  renovation  or  construction. 
Some  equipment  requires  “extensive  re¬ 
modeling’  because  of  size  or  other  re¬ 
quirements.  Some  new  electronic  e^ip- 
ment,  for  example,  requires  that  it  be 
placed  in  a  section  that  is  air  conditioned 
and  dehumidified.  Another  expense  can  be 
incurred  with  moving. 

Other  hidden  costs  include  increased 
capital  losses  due  to  accelerating  depreci¬ 
ation. 


Schurz  said  newspapers  should  compare 
the  salvage  value  of  the  new  equipment 
with  the  old.  Concerning  the  new  equip¬ 
ment,  “in  some  situations,  you  can’t  give 
it  away.” 

Transition  from  old  methods  to  new  can 
also  cost  money  in  “increased  errors,  lost 
production,  higher  housekeeping  stan¬ 
dards.” 

Another  problem  may  be  “poor  repro¬ 
duction”  causing  lost  revenue  from  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  “unhappy  with  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  the  new  earlier  deadlines,”  he 
added. 

Schurz  warned  that  a  major  problem 
could  be  delays  in  shipping  parts,  accesso¬ 
ries,  and  software  or  delays  in  the  train¬ 
ing  and  debugging  processes.  Schurz  said 
one  newspaper  bought  a  system  but  was 
delayed  in  its  use  for  a  year  because  the 
manufacturer  “did  not  deliver  an  essen¬ 
tial  part” — a  computer. 

Possible  labor  costs 

Newspapers  also  “miscalculate  attri¬ 
tion,”  increasing  projected  labor  costs. 
While  manufacturers  may  bear  costs  of 
debugging  or  pioneering  of  new  equip¬ 
ment,  Schurz  said,  the  newspaper  incurs 
the  costs  of  work  stoppages,  strikes,  sab¬ 
otage,  and  long  arbitration. 

“Strikes  outside  (the  newspaper  plant) 
can  be  costly,”  Schurz  said.  He  noted  one 
newspaper  that  had  been  “set  back  four 
months”  by  a  strike  at  a  supplier. 

Legal  fees  to  handle  labor  and  other 
problems  mount  as  do  insurance  costs  and 
property  taxes,  Schurz  added. 

To  avoid  miscalculations  of  the  cost  of 
changeovers  to  new  production  means, 
newspapers  should  be  wary  of  these  hid¬ 
den  costs,  he  said.  Schurz  cited  one  news¬ 
paper  that  deals  with  hidden  costs  by 
arbitrarily  assigning  an  additional  10% 
contingency  cost  to  its  price  of  a  project. 

Following  Schurz,  William  D.  Rinehart 
of  the  ANPA/RI  staff  dealt  with  how 
newspapers  purchasing  new  equipment 
can  avoid  being  stuck  with  lemons. 

Rinehart  said  “never  before  have  we 
been  called  upon  to  purchase  so  much 
equipment.”  The  products  of  the  electronic 
age  are  “beyond  the  scope  of  most  of  us  to 
evaluate,”  Rinehart  added. 

He  suggested  that  newspapers  be  ex¬ 
tremely  careful  about  the  contracts  they 
sign  with  manufacturers  and  that  “once  a 
piece  of  equipment  has  been  tentatively 
selected.”  newspapers  should  conduct  an 
“extensive  check  with  actual  users  to  see 
if  the  equipment  performs  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  claims.” 

Check  operation  with  users 

Items  to  check  with  users  include: 
whether  the  machine  is  producing,  if  it 
was  delivered  when  promised,  the  quality 
of  output,  installation  problems,  if  service 
is  satisfactory,  did  the  manufacturer  de¬ 
liver  all  he  promised,  specific  modes  re¬ 


quired  or  claimed  and  if  the  user  would 
select  the  same  piece  of  equipment  if  he 
was  able  to  make  the  choice  again. 

Rinehart  also  suggested  that  prospec¬ 
tive  buyers  “check  the  financial  stability 
of  a  potential  supplier.” 

And  in  deciding  what  to  buy  “don’t  let 
price  alone  be  the  overriding  factor  .  .  . 
bargain  basement  equipment  brings  only 
grief,”  Rinehart  said. 

A  major  factor  in  avoiding  grief,  how¬ 
ever,  is  in  refusing  to  sign  a  purchase 
contract  unless  it  guarantees  everything 
promised  by  the  manufacturer  and  needed 
by  the  newspaper. 

Rinehart  warned  newspapers  not  to 
sign  the  standard  manufacturers  contract 
because  it  “strongly  favors  the  supplier.” 
He  added  “I  know  of  no  reputable  sup¬ 
plier  who  let  an  order  go  by  because  the 
purchaser  insisted  on  firm  contract  lan¬ 
guage.” 

First,  Rinehart  said,  the  contract  must 
be  drawn  up  by  legal  counsel  with  “your 
technical  assistance.”  It  must  “include  all 
supplier’s  promises  in  that  contract.” 

No  verbal  promises 

Rinehart  said  purchasers  should  not  ac¬ 
cept  verbal  promises  from  salesmen  be¬ 
cause  “long  before  delivery,  your  supplier 
contact  may  no  longer  be  there.  If  (the 
promise)  is  in  a  written  contract — you 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.” 

Purchasers  also  “must  insist  on  a  fair 
hold-back  payment”  until  the  equipment  is 
operating  satisfactorily,  he  said.  A  firm 
delivery  date  with  a  penalty  clause  for 
late  delivery  should  be  included.  Manufac¬ 
turers  should  be  required  to  return  all 
money  paid  “if  equipment  or  software  is 
not  operating  or  delivered  when  prom¬ 
ised,"  Rinehart  added. 

V^en  buying  a  system,  software  has  to 
be  part  of  the  contract — delivery  dates 
and  performance  promises  included  even 
if  the  manufacturer  of  the  software  is  not 
the  system  sells. 

Also  include  the  performance  descrip¬ 
tion  of  all  aspects  of  the  system  in  the 
contract.  “Include  a  detailed  description 
of  what  you’re  buying  and  what  the 
equipment  must  do.”  The  manufacturer 
must  “recognize  the  ability  of  your  staff” 
In  the  contract  so  that  upon  failure  of 
some  machine  they  “can’t  wiggle  out  by 
saying  it’s  your  people’s  fault,”  Rinehart 
added. 

Include  standard  of  quality 

Within  the  contract,  Rinehart  sug¬ 
gested,  include  “a  quality  sample  of  pro¬ 
duction  that  the  purchase  unit  must 
meet.” 

Rinehart  added  that  purchasers  insist 
that  “seller  warrants  the  entire  unit  re¬ 
gardless”  of  problems  with  power  supply 
such  as  brovTi-outs  during  the  summer  in 
some  cities. 

Include  in  the  contract  that  machinery 
must  be  assembled  on  delivery,  and  the 
manufacturer  must  provide  installation, 
tests  and  other  start-up  needs  for  the 
price  of  the  contract. 

“No  detail  is  unimportant,”  Rinehart 
added.  A  good  contract  will  “eliminate 
misunderstanding  and  ill  feeling”  between 
manufacturer  and  user.  He  also  suggested 
that  the  contract  “requires  careful  study 
by  all  your  management  personnel.” 
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Gannett  wins  Fol  case 
against  the  government 


Gerry  Robichaud 


CDN/S-T  News  Service 
names  new  director 

Gerry  Robichaud,  a  newspaperman  with 
over  30  years  experience  on  wire  services 
as  well  as  newspapers,  has  been  named 
director  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News/ Sun- 
Times  News  Service. 

The  announcement  of  the  newly  created 
position  was  made  by  Emmett  Dedmon, 
viccpresident  and  editorial  director  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  He  said  that  Robichaud  would  be 
responsible  for  the  supervision,  editorial 
direction  and  client  contacts  of  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Robichaud  has  been  writing  for  the  Dai¬ 
ly  News  editorial  pages  since  1965.  Before 
that  he  spent  six  years  covering  Latin 
America  for  the  newspaper.  His  journal¬ 
ism  career  began  in  1935  as  reporter  and 
photographer  on  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram  and  a  year  later 
moved  to  United  Press  International. 

After  seven  years  with  UPI,  six  of 
them  in  Washin^on,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Sun  (now  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times)  in  1943.  He  later  became  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  for  the  Sun-Times. 

• 

McBride,  Wilt,  Delgado 
named  officers  of  E&P 

Robert  U.  Brown,  president  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced 
the  election  of  George  S.  McBride  as  trea¬ 
surer,  and  George  E.  Wilt  as  secretary. 
Jose  Delgado  has  been  named  assistant 
treasurer. 

McBride  and  Wilt,  who  have  been  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company  since  1969,  have  also 
been  named  to  the  executive  committee, 
serving  with  Brown,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

McBride  joined  Editor  &  Publisher  in 
1953  as  circulation  director,  following 
employment  with  Chilton  Company  and 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Wilt  came  to  E&P  as  promotion  director 
in  1955,  and  was  named  assistant  to  the 
publisher  in  1965.  He  had  previously  been 
on  the  staffs  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Delgado  joined  the  company  in  1969, 
following  employment  with  the  Para¬ 
mount  Hotel  Co. 


Secret  reports  on  New  Jersey  nursing 
homes  will  be  made  available  as  a  result 
of  a  court  decision  handed  down  June  6  in 
Camden,  N.J. 

The  reports,  prepared  for  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Social  Security  Administra¬ 
tion,  reflect  conditions  of  fire  safety,  build¬ 
ing  evacuation  plans,  staff  competency, 
dietary  services,  and  other  areas  of  sig¬ 
nificance. 

The  ruling,  issued  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Mitchell  H.  Cohen,  requires 
that  all  reports  for  facilities  located  in 
the  state  be  made  available.  Judge  Co¬ 
hen’s  decision  is  the  result  of  a  suit  filed 
by  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
against  Casper  W.  Weinberger,  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  to  gain  access  to  the  reports  (E&P, 
March  3). 

U.S.  refusals 

A  series  of  attempts  to  inspect  the  ins¬ 
pection  reports  preceded  the  suit.  Howev¬ 
er,  each  request  for  access  to  the  records 
was  refused  by  the  government. 

The  Courier-Post  suit  was  based,  in 
part,  on  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
of  1970.  HEW,  the  overseeing  agency  of 
the  SSA,  contended  that  earlier  law  per¬ 
mitted  the  reports  to  be  withheld  from  the 
public. 

However,  in  his  decision.  Judge  Cohen 
wrote : 

“The  times  in  which  we  live  have  en¬ 
gendered  a  public  awareness,  as  never 
before.  The  best  governed  society  is  an 
informed  society.  A  responsible  press  has 

• 

Donrey  Media  buys 
Springdale  News 

The  Donrey  Media  Group  purchased  the 
Springdale  (Ark.)  News,  on  June  14, 
1973.  The  News  will  become  a  part  of 
Donrey’s  eastern  newspaper  division, 
headed  by  Ross  Pendergraft,  executive 
vicepresident. 

The  News  was  purchased  by  Donrey 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Sanders  and 
Charles  Sanders.  Charles  Sanders  was 
named  general  manager  by  Pendergraft. 

The  News  has  a  circulation  of  9,634  and 
is  published  weekday  evenings  and  Sun¬ 
days.  The  newspaper  is  offset  equipped 
and  recently  moved  into  a  new  plant,  so 
no  changes  to  the  plant  or  the  staff  are 
anticipated. 

• 

Correction 

The  June  9  Editor  &  Publisher  story  on 
a  General  Accounting  Office  investigation 
of  four  Wisconsin  dailies  incorrectly  iden¬ 
tified  M.  B.  Atkinson  as  editor  of  the 
Racine  Journal-Times. 

Atkinson  is  president  and  editor  of  the 
Eau  Claire  Leader — Telegram.  Verne  Hoff¬ 
man  is  executive  editor  of  the  Racine 
paper. 


the  obligation  to  keep  the  public  abreast 
of  governmental  activity. 

Interest  paramount 

"It  is  the  view  of  this  court  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  is  paramount  to  that 
of  a  private  institution  seeking  govern¬ 
mental  reimbursement  under  the  Medicare 
program.” 

The  SSA  has,  since  the  Courier-Post 
suit  was  filed,  decided  to  release  informa¬ 
tion  on  inspections  of  nursing  homes  con¬ 
ducted  after  Jan.  31  of  this  year. 

Notes  other  cases 

Judge  Cohen  noted  that  four  similar 
cases  have  been  heard  in  courts  across  the 
country.  Two  cases,  one  in  Florida  and 
one  in  Washington,  resulted  in  rulings 
which  required  disclosure  of  the  reports. 
Decisions  in  district  courts  in  Washington 
and  California  have  forbidden  disclosure, 
he  noted. 

Initially,  the  Courier-Post  sought  to 
gain  access  to  reports  of  15  nursing 
homes  in  South  Jersey.  The  reports  are 
officially  called  Extended  Care  Facility 
Survey  Reports  and  are  prepared  by  the 
state  health  department  for  the  SSA. 

Wide  discretion  is  vested  in  the  HEW 
secretary  by  one  set  of  laws  to  prevent 
disclosure  of  a  wide  range  of  HEW 
documents.  Judge  Cohen  said.  But  he 
added,  “Such  discretion  is  inconsistent 
with  the  ‘specific  exemption’  requirement 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.” 

• 

Public  service  stories 
are  sought  by  AP  group 

Entries  in  the  1973  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Public  Service  Award 
are  being  accepted,  Don  Carter,  executive 
editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News  and  chairman  of  the  judges’  com¬ 
mittee  announced  this  week. 

Carter  said  that  no  entry  forms  are 
required  and  nominations  can  be  made  by 
a  newspaper,  itself,  by  other  papers,  AP 
bureaus,  or  by  civic  or  cultural  organiza¬ 
tions. 

Eligibility  period  is  for  work  published 
between  August  1,  1972  and  July  31,  1973. 

A  letter  outlining  background,  accom¬ 
plishments  and  results  should  accompany 
exhibits. 

Judging  will  take  place  in  New  York 
and  exhibits  should  be  sent  to  Ted  Boyle, 
AP,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y.  10020. 

Serving  with  Carter  are:  George 
Beebe,  associate  publisher,  Miami  Herald; 
Charles  Rowe,  president  and  editor.  Free 
Lance-Star,  Fr^ericksburg,  Va.;  Wendell 
Phillippi,  managing  editor,  Indianapolis 
News;  Gilbert  Smith,  executive  editor, 
Utica  Observer  Dispatch  and  Press.  All 
five  are  former  presidents  of  APME. 

The  winner  will  be  announced  at  the 
APME  annual  convention  in  Orlando, 
Florida,  November  16-20. 
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Better  to  buy 
than  to  seU, 

Judge  rules 

The  proposed  sale  of  Gannett  Co.'s 
third  largest  newspaper,  the  156-year-old 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  to  the  owner  of 
New  Haven's  two  daily  newspapers  is 
once  again  in  the  talking  and  negotiating 
stage. 

A  Superior  Court  judge  gave  the  go- 
ahead  signal  on  June  19  when  he  refused 
to  grant  a  temporary  injunction  blocking 
the  acquisition  to  dissident  family  stock¬ 
holders  of  The  Register  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  New  Haven  Register  and 
Journal. 

In  effect.  Judge  Leo  Parskey  decided 
that  the  memory  and  beliefs  of  the  found¬ 
er  of  the  Register  Publishing  Co.  can  be 
better  spread  and  better  served  by  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  paper  rather  than  sale  of  the 
papers  he  founded. 

Judge  is  philosophical 

The  New  Haven  judge  noted  that  the 
dissident  stockholders,  led  by  Richard  S. 
Jackson,  had  made  overtures  to  the 
Newhouse  group  last  year  for  sale  of  the 
two  New  Haven  newspapers  for  between 
$22  to  $32  million.  The  judge  said  sale  of 
the  Register  papers  may  have  been  an 
“economic  bonanza''  but  also  would  have 
been  a  “philosophical  disaster." 

He  also  rejected  Richard  S.  Jackson's 
move  to  have  his  brother,  Lionel  S.  Jack- 
son,  publisher  of  the  New  Haven  papers, 
and  Henry  Conland,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Catskill  (N.Y.)  Daily  Mail, 
ousted  as  the  two  other  trustees  of  the 
publishing  company  that  owns  the  tw’o 
New  Haven  papers. 

Reaction  to  his  decision  was  swift: 

•  Allen  H.  Neuharth  Gannett  Co.  pres¬ 
ident,  issued  another  statement  that  “no 
sale  of  the  Hartford  Times  to  the  New 
Haven  Register  is  imminent." 

•  Lionel  S.  Jackson  said  his  papers 
will  proceed  with  negotiations  to  buy  the 
Times.  (An  acquisition  price  of  $7.5  mil¬ 
lion  had  been  informally  agreed  upon  in 
May  before  the  injunction  court  fight.) 

•  Richard  S.  Jackson  said  he  and  the 
other  four  family  members  will  continue 
other  legal  actions  in  their  opposition  to 
Lionel  and  their  fight  for  control  of  New 
Haven's  two  newspapers.  Praising  Judge 
Parskey,  he  added  “But  I  go  further  and 
applaud  his  vigorous  stand  in  maintaining 
an  open  trial  and  resisting  the  efforts  of 
both  the  Hartford  Times  and  the  Register 
Publishing  Co.  to  try  to  shut  the  (court¬ 
room  hearing)  doors  to  the  press  and 
public." 

•  A  spokesman  for  the  antitrust  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Justice  told 
E  &  P  June  20  that  Gannett  Co.  officials  had 
contacted  the  agency  the  day  before  and 
“we've  been  advised  that  should  negotia¬ 
tions  resume  (for  sale  of  the  paper)  we'll 
be  advised  in  advance  so  we  could  investi¬ 
gate  and  take  whatever  action  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  appropriate." 

The  bitter  family  dispute  between  the 
two  Jackson  brothers  over  administration 
of  the  estate  fund  set  up  by  their  late 
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father,  John  Day  Jackson,  disclosed  pub¬ 
licly  that  Richard  Jackson  wanted  to  sell 
the  New  Haven  papers  to  the  Newhouee 
interests  but  that  Lionel  S.  Jackson 
wanted  to  buy  a  newspaper  from  Gannett. 

Judge  Parskey,  who  listened  to  the  2-1 
split  between  the  trustees  of  the  estate 
fund,  noted  that  the  Hartford  Times  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  loss  in  three  of  the  last  four 
years  but  added  that  “As  a  pure  invest¬ 
ment  the  risk  (in  purchase  of  the  after¬ 
noon  daily)  is  not  one  which  a  trustee  is 
not  authorized  to  take." 

He  recalled  the  memory  of  the  father  of 
the  two  sons  and  said  in  his  ruling 
freeing  the  New  Haven  papers  to  go 
ahead  with  their  purchase  plans : 

“The  essential  purpose  of  the  John  Day 
Jackson  Trust  is  the  propagation  and  per¬ 
petuation  of  a  certain  political  and 
economic  philosophy  and,  equally  impor¬ 
tant,  the  defense  of  that  philosophy 
against  the  impact  of  what  Mr.  Jackson 
believed  to  unwise  political  and 
economic  doctrines." 

Spreading  of  gospel 

Purchase  of  the  paper  40  miles  away, 
he  added,  would  give  the  trust  fund  own¬ 
ers  an  opportunity  “to  spread  the  Jackson 
gospel  to  a  wider  area  of  Connecticut. 

“When  that  opportunity  is  weighed 
against  the  risk  that  income  beneficiaries 
may  not  receive  income  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  court  is  loathe  to  conclude  that 
such  a  risk,  in  light  of  the  trust  provi¬ 
sions,  is  not  worth  taking. 

“A  man  may  struggle  a  lifetime  to 
amass  a  fortune  and  die  and  leave  behind 
nothing  of  enduring  value.  The  pen  on 
other  hand  is  not  only  mightier  than  the 
sword,  its  impact  is  sometimes  felt 
throughout  the  generations." 

A  Little  Red  Book 

The  New  Haven  judge,  in  announcing 
his  ruling,  said  he  had  carefully  read 
“A  Little  Red  Book”  which  was  exhibit 
A  in  the  case  and  which  spells  out  “the 
thoughts"  of  the  late  publisher  of  New 
Haven's  newspapers  that  motivated  him 
to  establish  the  trust  fund  for  his  children. 

Judge  Parskey  ruled:  “a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  the  'whereas'  clauses  reveals  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  trust  was  not 
the  running  of  a  business,  not  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  accumulation  of  income  for 
disbursement  to  income  beneficiaries,  not 
even  the  preservation  of  a  hugh  fund  for 
remaindermen.  The  essential  purpose  of 
the  John  Day  Jackson  trust  is  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  perpetuation  of  a  certain  po¬ 
litical  and  economic  philosophy,  and 
equally  important,  the  defense  of  that 
philosophy  against  the  impact  of  what  Mr. 
Jackson  Sieved  to  be  unwise  and  political 
and  economic  doctrines.  He  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  be  centralized  ownership 
and  control,  a  wise  competent  management 
and  a  sound  fiscal  position.  To  this  end,  he 
appointed  two  of  his  sons  trustees,  and 
further  provided  that  their  successors  shall 
be  his  descendants." 

The  judge  added,  “the  vehicles  that 
Mr.  Jackson  chose  to  spread  his  philoso¬ 
phy  were  the  two  New  Haven  newspa¬ 
pers  which  he  owned.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
John  Day  Jackson's  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  philosophies.  His  right  to  display 
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his  intellectual  wares  in  the  market  place 
of  ideas  and  to  urge  their  acceptance,  so 
long  as  his  efforts  do  not  stifle  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  others  to  display  competing 
ideas,  is  unquestioned." 

For  ‘Better  or  Worse’ 

Here's  what  judge  Parskey  thought  of 
the  possible  sale  of  the  New  Haven  news¬ 
papers:  “when  one  examines  the  New¬ 
house  offer  in  the  light  of  the  purposes 
of  the  trust,  one  is  constrained  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  although  it  may  be  an  eco¬ 
nomic  bonanza,  it  could  be  a  philosophical 
disaster.  If  the  offer  were  to  be  accepted, 
one  thing  is  certain:  the  editorial  ^licy 
of  the  register  would  no  longer  express 
the  views  of  John  Day  Jackson  or  the 
Jackson  family.  Instead  it  would  take 
on,  for  better  or  worse,  the  political  and 
economic  coloration  of  Mr.  Newhouse." 

“The  management  of  the  (Hartford) 
Times  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  (New 
Haven)  Register.  Furthermore,  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  Times  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  spread  the  Jackson  Gospel  to  a 
wider  area  of  Connecticut.  That  Mr. 
Jackson  contemplated  such  acquisitions  is 
evident  from  section  2  subsection  H  of 
the  trust  instrument,  which  authorizes 
the  trustees  to  merge  or  consolidate  with 
another  corporation  if  they  consider  such 
action  desirable  for  the  protection  or  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  newspaper  business." 

“The  law  of  trusts  is  not  so  blind  that 
it  cannot  see  beyond  the  pages  of  the 
balance  sheet  and  the  profit  and  loss 
statement." 

Ad  ruling 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

tional  origin,  place  of  birth  or  sex.  The 
now  group  complained  that  the  press 
violated  the  ordinance  by  allowing  em¬ 
ployers  to  place  hdp  wanted  advertising 
under  “male"  and  “female"  headings. 

The  HRC  held  that  the  press  aided 
advertisers  in  violation  of  the  law  by 
maintaining  a  sex-designated  classifica¬ 
tion  system  and  ordered  the  press  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  practice.  The  press  contended 
that  this  contravened  itd  constitutional 
rights  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

“The  newspaper,"  justice  Powell  wrote, 
“would  have  us  abrogate  the  distinction 
between  commercial  and  other  speech." 
But  he  ruled  that  discrimination  in  em¬ 
ployment  was  an  illegal  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  and  that  the  order  was  not  a  prior 
restraint  endangering  aruably  protected 
speech." 

Barney  G.  Cameron,  business  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  said:  “the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  court  will  of  course  be  im¬ 
plemented  as  soon  as  it  can  be  properly 
reviewed  in  detail.  The  press  has  never 
sought  to  avoid  the  law  but  only  to  clarify 
it. 

“In  classifying  help  wanted  ads  the 
way  it  has,  the  press  felt  it  was  render¬ 
ing  a  desired  service  to  the  majority  of 
its  readers,"  Cameron  said. 

“Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
otherwise  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  just  some  newspapers  in  some 
cities  will  have  a  uniform  set  of  rules  to 
follow,  and  that  can  be  regarded  as  a 
plus  for  all  concerned." 
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Partial  shield 
ok’d  by  House 
subeonunittee 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
last  year  that  the  First  Amendment  did 
not  bestow  upon  the  press  an  inherent 
right  to  refuse  to  disclose  to  investigatory 
bodies  information  and  its  sources  re¬ 
ceived  in  confidence,  the  legislative  mill 
has  been  grinding  away  on  proposals  to 
shield  newsmen  from  being  compelled  to 
tell  courts,  grand  juries  or  state  or  feder¬ 
al  inquisitors  information  received  in 
confidence  or  the  identity  of  whoever  told 
it  to  them. 

The  first  grist  came  from  the  mill  last 
week  when  a  House  Judiciary  subcommit¬ 
tee  approved  a  bill  which  would,  if  it 
became  law,  stop  courts  from  sending  to 
jail  reporters  who  refused  to  betray  their 
informants  or  turn  over  to  prosecutors 
unpublished  information.  The  measure 
would  grant  a  qualified  privilege,  rather 
than  an  absolute  right. 

Although  it  is  a  first  rather  hesitant 
step  toward  shielding  the  press  from  com¬ 
pulsory  disclosure,  there  still  are  giant 
steps  to  be  taken  before  legislation  will 
even  partially  shield  the  news  media  from 
the  attacks  of  zealous  prosecutors.  The 
subcommittee’s  report  must  go  to  the  full 
judiciary  committee,  which  may  or  may 
not  report  it  to  the  House.  If  reported,  it 
can  be  amended,  rejected,  or  passed  on  the 
House  floor.  If  the  House  does  act,  what¬ 
ever  its  action  is  will  have  to  go  to  the 
Senate  for  concurrence  with  whatever  law 
the  Senate  may  adopt. 

And,  since  the  Senate  is  certain  to  do 
nothing  until  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  gets 
through  with  his  Watergate  hearings,  the 
day  when  Congress  might  send  a  shield 
bill  to  the  White  House  could  be  almost  as 
remote  as  a  landing  on  Mars. 


Cohen’s  bill 

The  bill  approved  by  the  House  subcom¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Rep.  Robert  W.  Kasten- 
meier  is  chairman,  is  entitled  “The 
Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act  of  1973.”  Basi¬ 
cally,  it  is  a  bill  drafted  by  Representative 
William  S.  Cohen,  Republican  of  Maine. 
Subcommittee  approval  was  by  a  vote  of  5 
to  3.  Chairman  Kastenmeier,  a  Democrat, 
joined  Cohen  and  Republicans  Tom 
Raiisback  of  Illinois,  Henry  P.  Smith,  3rd, 
of  New  York,  and  Charles  W.  Sandman  of 
New  Jersey  to  form  the  majority.  Dem¬ 
ocrats  Robert  F.  Drinan  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Wayne  Owens  of  Utah,  and  Edward 
Mezvinsky  of  Iowa  formed  the  minority. 

Although  the  subcommittee  thus  ap¬ 
proved  the  bill,  it  will  not  send  it  to  the 
full  committee,  of  which  Rep.  Peter  Rod¬ 
ino  of  New  Jersey  is  chairman,  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  In  the  meantime,  efforts 
will  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  news  media  will  accept 
what  is  regarded  as  a  compromise  mea¬ 
sure.  A  canvas  of  media  organizations 
already  has  begun,  with  Richard  Schmidt, 
counsel  for  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  in  the  vanguard. 

The  news  media’s  views,  as  stated  at 


hearings  before  the  Kastenmeier  and  the 
Ervin  conunittees,  are  divided  between  in¬ 
sistence  on  an  absolute  shield,  willingness 
to  accept  qualified  privilege  if  basic  rights 
of  the  press  are  adequately  protected,  and 
preference  for  no  bill  at  all  if  an  absolute 
privilege  cannot  be  obtained.  The  chair¬ 
men  of  both  subcommittees.  Senate  and 
House,  have  expressed  strong  doubts  that 
an  absolute  bill  can  be  passed. 

Newsmen  defined 

The  House  subcommittee’s  bill  defines 
“Newsman”  as  “any  man  or  woman  who 
is  a  reporter,  photographer,  editor,  com¬ 
mentator,  journalist,  correspondent,  an¬ 
nouncer,  or  any  other  individual  engaged 
in  obtaining,  writing,  reviewing,  editing, 
or  otherwise  preparing  information  in  any 
form  for  any  medium  of  communication  to 
the  public.” 

The  bill  then  provides  that  “no  individ¬ 
ual  called  to  testify”  in  any  federal  or 
state  proceeding,  “including  a  proceeding 
before  a  grand  jury,  but  excluding  a  civil 
or  criminal  action  in  a  federal  or  state 
court”  shall  be  required  to  disclose  in¬ 
formation  or  the  identity  of  a  source  of 
information  “received  or  obtained  by  him 
in  his  capacity  as  a  newsman.” 

A  loophole  seen  by  some  attorneys  and 
newsmen  is  provided  by  a  clause  that  the 
reporter  may  be  compelled  to  disclose 
confidential  information  and  sources  if 
the  court  finds  that  the  party  seeking  the 
information  establishes  that  “disclosure  or 
identity  is  indispensable  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  offense  charged,”  cannot  be 
obtained  by  alternate  means  and  “that 
there  is  a  compelling  and  overriding  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  requiring  disclosure  of  the 
identity  or  information.” 

Any  order  of  a  federal  or  state  court 
“granting,  modifying  or  refusing  a  claim 
of  privilege  on  the  part  of  a  newsman” 
would  be  subject  to  judicial  review,  and 
courts  would  be  required  to  expedite  an 
appeal  of  a  court  order. 

Application  limited 

A  problem  Senate  and  House  commit¬ 
tees  have  pondered  is  whether  federal  leg¬ 
islation  should  preempt  state  laws.  Some 
bills  would  so  provide.  The  measure  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  subcommittee  would 
not  be  preemptive  but  would  require  that 
states  should  make  present  or  future 
shield  laws  “secure  the  minimum  privi¬ 
leges  established  by”  the  federal  acts. 

Newsmen  would  be  permitted  to  waive 
the  privilege  and  so  would  the  source  of 
the  information  disclosure  of  which  is 
sought. 

Lest  the  legislation  be  attacked  as  re¬ 
troactive,  the  House  committee’s  bill 
would  apply  only  to  individuals  required 
to  produce  testimony  or  evidence  “after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.” 

The  House  committee  divided  4  to  4, 
over  the  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Jerome  R. 
Waldie,  California  Democrat,  which  would 
grant  absolute  privilege,  but  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Waldie  bill  would  be  sent 
to  the  full  committee  without  reconunen- 
dation.  Media  representatives  who  favor 
the  absolute  privilege  are  expected  to  lob¬ 
by  hard  for  favorable  action  on  the 
Waldie  bill  when  it  is  considered  by  the 
Rodino  g^^oup. 
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CIVIC  LEADER — Harry  Davis,  a  50-yaar-old 
Minneapolis  civic  organizer,  is  joining  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  on  August  13 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  publisher  Robert  W.  Smith.  Davis 
is  resigning  from  the  Urban  Coalition  of 
Minneapolis  and  its  presidency  to  join  the 
newspapers.  Smith  said  that  Davis  expects  to 
continue  in  his  present  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education. 


Prosecutors  limit 
press  subpoenas 

State  attorneys  in  three  Florida  coun¬ 
ties  have  agreed  to  restrict  the  issuance 
of  subpoenas  to  newsmen  as  witnesses  at 
criminal  trials. 

David  Bludworth,  state  attorney  in 
Palm  Beach  County,  issued  a  policy  mem¬ 
orandum  to  his  staff  this  week  after  meet¬ 
ing  with  Larry  Jinks,  executive  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  and  Dan  Paul,  the 
Herald’s  attorney. 

Newsmen  will  not  be  called  as  wit¬ 
nesses,  Bludworth  instructed,  unless  they 
can  give  “eyeball”  testimony  of  a  crime 
and  there  is  no  other  corroborating  testi¬ 
mony  available  to  the  prosecution. 

Bludworth’s  policy,  which  is  similar  to 
that  already  adopted  by  state  attorneys  in 
Broward  and  Dade  counties,  also  provides 
that  newsmen  will  not  be  served  with 
subpoenas  on  the  day  th^  are  expected  to 
testify.  They  will  have  time  to  ask  a  court 
to  quash  any  subpoena  on  the  ground  it 
infringes  upon  the  First  Amendment 
rights. 

Bludworth  assured  the  Herald  spokes¬ 
men  that  his  office  would  not  issue  a 
subpoena  to  a  reporter  on  the  basis  of  a 
published  news  story. 

• 

Buckner  News  Alliance 
buys  fifth  newspaper 

The  Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune 
has  been  purchased  by  Buckner  News  Al¬ 
liance  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Philip  F.  Buck¬ 
ner,  president,  announced. 

David  0.  Hesson  and  Ivan  D.  Hesson, 
co-publishers  of  the  11,464  circulation  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  have  resigned  their  posts. 

George  J.  Cooper  of  Rockville  Centre,  a 
broker,  acted  as  consultant 
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L«tMf  K.  Jakanda,  chairman  of  tha  Intarnafional  Prass  Intfihita  axacutiva  board, 
opani  tha  22nd  annual  astambly  in  Jeruialam.  Sitting  to  tha  l*ft  ara  C.  Ranald  MacDonald, 
managing  diractor,  Tha  ^ga,  Malbourna,  Australia;  Paul  Ringlar,  Milwauk—  Journal,  and 
A.  Dissantshik,  chairman  of  tha  Israal  IPI  national  committaa. 


Abba  Eban  wants 
media  to  impose 
self-censorship 

By  Hal  McClure 

AP  Bureau  Chief 

Tel  Aviv 

Israel’s  foreign  minister,  Abba  Eban, 
stirred  debate  at  the  annual  assembly  of 
the  International  Press  Institute  (IPI)  in 
Jerusalem,  (June  11-18)  when  he  told  del¬ 
egates  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be 
better  served  if  diplomats  were  permitted 
to  conduct  their  negotiations  without  un¬ 
due  publicity. 

He  said  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia 
would  still  be  waging  if  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Hanoi  and  Washington  had  not 
been  conducted  in  secret. 

Eban  suggested  the  IPI  should  look  into 
the  idea  of  imposing  voluntary  inhibitions 
on  the  publication  of  intimate  details  of 
such  negotiations. 

The  foreign  minister  was  addressing 
the  22nd  annual  assembly  of  the  institute, 
attended  by  about  200  news  executives 
and  observers. 

Lateef  K.  Jakande,  of  Nigeria,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  IPI  executive  board,  told  the 
assembly  that  every  day  that  passes 
proves  the  necessity  of  IPI.  He  added: 

Jakande,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Nigerian  Tribune  of  Lagos,  said:  “We 
must  never  forget  that  oppressed  journal¬ 
ists  everywhere  look  up  to  the  IPI  as  the 
acknowledgred  watchdog  of  press  freedom. 
It  is  a  role  we  cannot  afford  to  shirk  ...  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  free  flow  of 
information.” 

Eban,  lectured  the  journalists  for  con¬ 
centrating  more  on  conflict  and  accidents 
than  on  themes  of  “normality  and  sereni¬ 
ty.”  He  added: 

Questions  ‘right  to  know’ 

The  minister  said  he  did  not  think  the 
public  had  a  right  to  know  every  explora¬ 
tory  detail  on  the  progress  of  internation¬ 
al  agreements  being  made  in  its  name. 

“I  will  suggest  to  you  that  the  general 
law  of  an  open  society  must  be  subjected 
to  some  degree  of  restraint,”  Eban  said. 
“The  quest  for  peace  has  undoubtedly  be¬ 
come  more  difficult  because  of  the 
growing  imposition  of  carrying  out  the 
extraordinary  basis  of  international  dia¬ 
logue  free  from  pressures  and  the  inhibi¬ 
tions  ...  of  publicity. 

“How  do  diplomats  send  up  trial  bal¬ 
loons  without  being  committ^  to  them, 
without  at  the  same  time  submitting  the 
volume  of  that  balloon  and  the  nature  of 
the  air  inside  it  both  to  domestic  and 
international  scrutiny.” 

“I  believe  there  is  need  for  the  theme  of 
a  creative  dialogue  between  those  who 
deal  with  international  relations  and  those 
who  deal  with  mass  information.” 

He  suggested  the  IPI  might  want  to 
give  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  “voluntary  acceptance  of  inhibi¬ 
tion  on  publication.” 

Israel’s  defense  minister,  Moshe  Dayan, 
who  was  host  at  a  closing-night  rec^tion 
at  his  home  outside  Tel  Aviv,  also  gently 
chided  the  visiting  journalists. 


Dayan,  a  well-known  amateur  archaeol¬ 
ogist,  looked  around  his  garden  packed 
with  antiquities,  including  stones  inscribed 
in  Greek  and  Nabatean  writing. 

“I  wonder  if  it  has  occurred  to  you  how 
difficult  it  was  to  write  a  word  in  those 
days — ^how  much  work  it  was  to  make  just 
one  letter,”  he  said.  “So  they  were  very 
selective  in  their  writing.” 

The  visitors  got  the  message. 

William  Small,  vicepresident  of  CBS 
News,  Washington,  gave  a  sharp  rejoind¬ 
er  to  Eban  at  a  seminar  on  the  journal¬ 
ist’s  right  to  withhold  his  sources  of  confi¬ 
dential  information. 

“These  are  the  words  of  every  politician 
of  every  country,”  Small  said.  “I  find  that 
I’m  not  thoroughly  sympathetic  with  that 
point  of  view  ...  I  would  suggest  to  you 
had  there  been  less  secrecy  in  my  country 
the  Vietnam  war  would  have  ended  much 
earlier.” 

Chinese  Publisher  Quintin  Yuyitung, 
who  was  deported  from  the  Philippines 
and  his  newspaper,  the  Chinese  Commer¬ 
cial  News,  suppressed  by  the  government 
of  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  thanked  the  IPI 
and  the  U.  S.  national  committee  for  their 
support. 

Yuyitung  and  his  editor  brother,  Rizal, 
were  sent  to  Taiwan  and  jailed  on  charges 
of  promoting  Communist  propaganda  in 
their  paper.  Yuyitung  was  released  last 
year  and  went  to  the  United  States.  His 
brother  is  still  in  jail. 

The  brothers’  attorney,  Juan  Quijano, 
who  is  now  the  publisher  of  record  of  the 
defunct  paper,  also  addressed  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  blasted  the  Marcos  regime. 

Theodore  C.  Bray,  a  director  of  Aus¬ 
tralia’s  Courier  Mail  of  Brisbane,  said  the 
Filipino  martial  law  was  the  biggest  blow 
to  press  freedom  since  World  War  II  and 
the  days  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 

Teodoro  Valencia,  IPI  national  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Philippines,  cabled  the  as¬ 
sembly  to  explain  the  restrictions  in  his 
country.  He  said  that  before  martial  law 
the  Philippines  press  had  sometimes 
abused  its  freedom,  using  four-letter 
words  and  calling  Marcos  a  pig.  Also 
some  jailed  newsmen  had  been  linked  to 
subversive  organizations. 

In  its  resolution  protesting  the  Philip¬ 
pines  press  curbs,  the  IPI  said  “despite 
declarations  by  the  president  that  censor¬ 
ship  has  been  eased,  the  assembly  states 


categorically  that  a  free  press  does  not 
now  exist  in  the  Philippines.” 

The  IPI  also  adopted  resolutions  con¬ 
demning  press  restrictions  in  these  coun¬ 
tries: 

— Chile,  where  there  is  a  threat  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  control  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newsprint.  It  appealed  to 
President  Salvador  Allende. 

— Greece,  where  there  is  continuing 
pressure  and  intimidation  of  newsmen.  It 
noted  the  jailing  of  Yannis  Horn,  editor 
of  the  Athens  News,  and  journalist  Sala- 
hattin  Galip. 

— Singapore,  where  the  “latest  case  of 
harassment”  was  against  Lee  Eu  Sang, 
publisher  of  the  Nanyang  Siang  Pau 
newspaper,  who  was  jailed  in  February 
but  still  awaits  trial. 

— Sri  Lanka,  where  a  government- 
appointed  press  council  has  power  to  im¬ 
pose  prohibitions  and  penalties  against 
newsmen. 

The  IPI  will  hold  its  next  annual  as¬ 
sembly  in  Kyoto,  Japan,  and  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria,  in  1975,  and  a  still  to  be  selected 
U.S.  city  in  1976. 

Paul  Ringler,  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  one  of  two  journalists  re-elected 
to  the  IPI  board  of  directors. 


Interim  award  permits 
VDT  use  in  newsroom 

The  Detroit  News  will  be  able  to  use 
VDTs  for  its  newsroom,  pending  negota- 
tions  between  the  News  and  the  ITU,  an 
independent  arbitrator  has  ruled.  Russell 
Smith  issued  an  “interim  award”  allow¬ 
ing  the  News  to  use  the  equipment,  with 
the  union  operating  the  VDTs,  but  ordered 
the  two  parties  to  conduct  further  nego¬ 
tiations  to  settle  the  disagreement. 

The  Detroit  News  installed  the  VDTs 
last  fall  to  eliminate  rekeyboarding  of  its 
newsroom  copy.  The  ITU  attempted  to 
enjoin  the  paper  from  using  the  ma¬ 
chines,  because  of  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
keyboarding  and  because  VDTs  were  not 
covered  in  the  News  last  contract  with  the 
ITU. 

In  November  the  ITU  was  grranted  an 
injunction  from  Federal  Judge  Lawrence 
Gubow,  but  that  injunction  was  rescinded 
by  a  higher  court. 
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Washington  bureau  By  Luther  A.  Huston 

KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS 


The  spotlight  turned  on  the  Washingrton 
bureau  of  the  Knight  Newspapers  when 
two  of  its  reporters  shared  the  1973  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize  for  distingfuished  national  re¬ 
porting.  Long  before  that,  however,  the 
bureau  staff  was  rated  as  an  outstanding 
group  of  competent,  agg^ressive  and  highly 
professional  journalists. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  winners  are  Robert 
Boyd,  chief  of  the  bureau,  and  Clark 
Hoyt,  who  worked  for  two  and  a  half 
years  for  Senator  George  Smathers  of 
Florida  and  then  chose  a  newspaper 
career  because  he  “wanted  to  be  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.” 

Boyd  heads  a  staff  of  fifteen  that  serves 
seven  Knight  newspapers.  The  bureau  op¬ 
erates  as  a  “federal”  system  in  which  the 
staffers  classed  as  national  reporters  and 
those  from  the  various  Knight  newspa¬ 
pers  function  together,  a  system  that  is 
structurally  and  objectively  different  from 
most  Washingcton  bureaus. 

Besides  Boyd,  the  national  staff  consists 
of  Davis  Merritt,  news  editor,  and  report¬ 
ers  James  McCartney,  Loye  Miller,  Jr., 
Vera  Glaser,  Philip  Meyer  and  Clark 
Hoyt.  Correspondents  in  the  bureau  for 
individual  Knight  papers  are  William 
Vance,  Philadelphia  Inquirer]  Paul  Clan¬ 
cy,  Charlotte  Observer]  Philip  Gailey,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald;  Saul  Friedman,  Detroit  Free 
Press;  and  David  Hess,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  parent  paper  of  the  Knight 
group. 

Operating  in  the  bureau  is  Joseph  Slev- 
in,  financial  writer  whose  column  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  is 
printed  in  all  the  Knight  papers.  Vera 
Glaser,  in  partnership  with  Malvina  Ste¬ 
phenson  (not  a  member  of  the  bureau) 
also  produces  a  column  for  syndication 
and  the  Knight  papers. 

The  national  correspondents  specialize 
in  broad  fields.  Boyd,  the  presidency  and 
politics;  McCartney,  national  security; 
Miller,  politics  and  investigative  report¬ 
ing;  Hoyt,  formerly  correspondent  for 
the  Miami  Herald  but  now  on  the  national 
staff.  Congress  and  Watergate;  Glaser, 
women’s  rights  and  human  interest,  and 
Meyer,  sociology  and  science. 

Correspondents  for  the  newspapers 
have  first  obligation  to  local  interests  but 
each  develops  specialties  and  often  covers 
national  stories  with  local  impact.  Every 
member  of  the  bureau  is  free  to  dig  for 
news  wherever  it  can  be  found. 

Boyd  says  that  the  bureau  “does  not 
view  its  role  as  one  of  covering  Washing¬ 
ton  on  a  routine  basis.”  Its  philosophy, 
rather,  is  to  put  heavy  emphasis  on  sto¬ 
ries  not  explored  in  routine  coverage  by 
the  news  agencies,  on  problem  stories, 
trend  stories,  political  and  presidential 
events,  sigrnificant  Supreme  Court  decisions 
— in  Boyd’s  words,  “wherever  our  special 
background  and  abilities  can  add  a  dimen¬ 
sion  to  otherwise  routine  coverage.” 

The  result  has  been  a  Washington  re¬ 
port  that  emphasizes  real  meaning,  rather 
than  the  movement  of  events. 

With  a  relatively  small  staff,  the  bureau 
in  the  past  year,  has  broken  the  story  of 


Senator  Thomas  Eagleton’s  medical  his¬ 
tory,  for  which  Boyd  and  Hoyt  won  the 
Pulitzer;  covered  presidential  trips  to  Pe¬ 
king  and  Moscow;  sent  reporters  to  Pak¬ 
istan,  Saigon,  and  Manila  for  situation 
stories  and  come  up  with  exclusive,  off¬ 
beat  stories  including  the  secret  navy 
training  base  in  the  Maine  woods;  a  three 
day  beat  on  Nixon’s  plan  to  restart  the 
bombing  and  mine  North  Vietnam  har¬ 
bors;  the  shift  of  the  GOP  convention 
from  San  Diego  to  Miami  Beach,  and  even 
saving  from  the  highway  department’s 
bulldozers  the  nation’s  largest  cherrybark 
oak  tree  in  Georgia. 

New  service 

In  July,  the  Knight  News  Service  will 
begin  operation  with  some  40  newspapers, 
including  the  Knight  papers,  in  fifteen 
states,  as  its  clientele.  The  Washington 


The  real  secret  in  building  a  profitable 
newspaper  today  is  a  strong,  firm  man¬ 
agement  at  every  level  of  operation  from 
design  and  layout,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  bookkeeping,  typesetting  to  and  even 
mailing  and  delivery. 

This  is  the  theme  of  a  new  reference 
book,  “How  To  Build  A  Profitable  News¬ 
paper,”  written  by  Frank  Romano,  a  spe¬ 
cialist  on  composition  and  newspapers, 
published  by  North  American  Publishing 
Company,  publisher  of  trade  publications, 
books  and  directories  and  headquartered 
in  Philadelphia. 

“A  profitable  newspaper,”  writes  Ro¬ 
mano,  “today  is  a  one  package  idea  in 
which  no  single  area  of  managerial  and 
technical  responsibility  can  be  over¬ 
looked. 

“Today’s  newspapers  are  money¬ 
makers,  and  the  real  secret  to  making 
money  is  in  the  management  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  .  .  .  everything  from  design  and  lay¬ 
out,  to  advertising,  syndicates,  circulation. 


bureau  will  provide  the  service  with  about 
250  stories  and  features  a  week,  selected 
from  the  regular  Washington  report  to 
the  Knight  papers.  The  service  will  also 
carry  contributions  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  New  York  Daily  News  and 
the  National  Observer. 

The  Washington  bureau  had  its  genesis 
when  John  S.  Knight  bought  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  from  Frank  Knox  in  1940.  It 
was  operated  chiefly  as  a  Chicago  Daily 
News  bureau  until  1958,  when  Knight  sold 
the  News  to  Marshall  Field.  The  bureau 
was  then  split  in  two,  the  Daily  News 
retaining  its  own  bureau  with  Peter  Lis- 
agor  in  charge,  and  Knight  establishing 
its  bureau,  with  the  late  Ed  Lahey  as 
chief  and  a  staff  of  four  reporters.  The 
Washing^ton  office  became  a  full-time 
bureau  in  1945,  and  has  grown  to  the 
present  staff  of  fifteen  newsmen. 

Bob  Boyd  says  that  the  objective  of  the 
bureau  is  to  help  readers  make  sense  out 
of  complicated,  scattered  and  sometime 
conflicting  bits  of  information,  to  provide 
readers  with  what  they  need  to  know  and 
have  a  right  to  know. 


newspaper  bookkeeping,  typesetting, 
presswork,  and  mailing  and  delivery.” 

“How  To  Build  A  Profitable  Newspa¬ 
per”  is  considered  to  be  the  first  book 
which  explains  in  easy-to-read  language 
what  management  must  do  if  a  newspaper 
is  to  make  money.  The  author  even  warns 
readers  how  to  recognize  and  overcome 
the  pitfalls,  even  while  he  capitalizes  on 
opportunities. 

Romano’s  first  book,  “Condensed  Hand¬ 
book  of  Composition  Input,”  was  published 
by  North  American  Publishing  Co.  in 
1971. 

In  this  book,  the  author,  for  example, 
writes:  “Most  offset  newspapers  make  the 
same  basic  mistakes.  They  do  not  take  the 
full  advantage  of  offset  printing.  With 
today’s  modem  technique  almost  an3rthing 
that  can  be  pasted-up  is  photographable. 
Get  rid  of  the  hot  type  look  and  go 
offset!” 

He  also  offers  a  seven-day  abbreviated 
course  in  editing  a  small  weeUy. 


Robarf  Boyd,  left,  buroou  chief  end  Davis  MerriH,  news  editor  in  the  Washington  bureau. 


Book  review 
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The  ad  mill 

SELLING  ‘PROFTT 


An  advertising:  campaign  to  clear  up 
public  misunderstanding  toward  profit¬ 
making  has  been  prepared  by  Conahy  & 
Lyon  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

The  ads  are  being  provided  to  local 
chamber  of  commerces  to  run  in  media 
hopefully  on  a  free  space  and  time  basis. 

“If  you  can  convince  both  broadcasters 
and  publishers  to  carry  the  material  as  a 
public  service  message,  fine.  If  not,  then 
try  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  the  time 
and  space,”  the  National  C  of  C  advises 
the  locals  in  a  note  accompanying  the 
advertising  kit. 

The  note  cautions  the  locals  to  treat  all 
media  fairly.  “When  one  medium  donates 
the  time  or  space,  it  can  create  under¬ 
standable  hard  feeling^s  if  you  then  pay  his 
less  generous  competitor  for  carrying  the 
same  material.” 

The  campaign,  entitled,  “We  all  profit 
from  profits,”  contains  six  suggested  print 
ads  that  contend  that  profits  are  generally 
plowed  back  into  business,  and  that  profits 
are  beneficial  to  labor,  and  to  the  general 
economy,  as  well  as  to  business. 

*  *  * 

Envelope  Co-op  insert — A  major  effort 
has  been  mounted  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  to  pace  direct-mail  type 
envelopes  into  homes  by  means  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Nearly  2  million  of  the  envelopes 
were  placed  in  New  York  metro  area  and 
New  England  homes  June  17. 

The  plan  is  being  coordinated  by  Tom 
Murray,  who  is  handling  marketing  and 
media  placement  for  BBDO. 

The  envelope,  9*  x  6-^4",  contains  dis¬ 
count  coupons  and  special  offers,  and  is 
called  “Your  Sunday  Extra.”  After  some 
initial  diagreements  over  a  proposed  rate 
structure,  Murray  was  able  to  make  pla¬ 
cement  for  June  17  in  8  papers. 

The  envelope,  similar  to  efforts  by  di¬ 
rect  mail  giants  such  as  R.  R.  Donnelley’s 
“Carole  Wright,”  contains  a  minimum  of 
6  advertisers,  a  maximum  of  14. 

The  envelope  was  available  through 
the  Bronx/Westchester /Fairfield/Putnam/ 
Rockland  edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
and  also  full-run  in  the  Long  Island 
Press,  Newsday,  the  Newark  Star-Ledger, 
the  Bergen  Record,  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  and  the  Hartford  Times  and 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

Murray  had  propos^  a  break-even  rate 
of  the  standard  four  page  insert  rate  for 
the  envelope,  plus  a  50<  per  piece  charge 
for  each  advertisement.  In  some  of  the 
papers,  this  was  granted.  In  others,  the 
charge  was  $1  per  piece. 

Advertisers  included  Nestle’s,  with  a 
redeemable  coffee  coupon,  the  RCA  Victor 
Club,  Golf  magazine,  and  U.  S.  News  and 
World  Report. 

Murray  has  contacted  newspapers  in 
the  50  leading  U.  S.  markets  for  to  get 
rate  quotes  for  a  future  national  place¬ 
ment.  He  said  he  has  heard  from  most  of 
those  he  sent  forms  to,  and  that  “90  %” 
have  reached  “an  agreement  in  principle 
“to  carry  the  insert.  He  said  he  has  re- 
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By  Jeff  Mill 


WITH  FREE  ADS 


ceived  only  four  flat  rejections  to  date. 

He  said  he  does  not  believe  the  ‘enve¬ 
lope  co-op  will  take  away  free  standing 
business  from  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Selling  tv  vs.  newspapers — In  its 
presentation  “The  New  Newspaper  in 
Town,”  Editor  &  Pubusher,  June  2), 
WCBS-tv  sought  to  interest  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  in  diverting  some  of  their  ad  dollars 
to  tv  with  a  primer,  prepared  by  the 
station  which  explains  that  newspapers 
have  failed  to  adjust  to  growths  in  popu¬ 
lation,  and  changes  in  life  styles.  The 
market  for  news  and  information  is  ex¬ 
panding,  but  newspapers  are  not  keeping 
up  with  that  growth,  the  primer  says. 

The  primer  claims  that  the  retailer 
should  not  wholly  abandon  newspapers.  In 
his  presentation,  WCBS  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  Jim  Joyella  said  he  recognized  that 
most  retailers  had  built  their  businesses 
around  newspapers. 

He  argues,  though,  that  television  can 
do  more.  It  can  “complement  newspapers 
by  reaching  younger  couples,  growing 
families  and  people  living  in  the 
suburbs.” 

Joyella  contends  that  “these  ideal  pros¬ 
pects  are  not  covered  adequately  by  to¬ 
day’s  newspapers.”  CBS’s  answer  is  to 
reallocate  existing  ad  dollars.  Move  to 
real  media  mix.  “Television  becomes  part 
of  a  total  mix.”  To  do  so,  advertisers 
should  “adjust” — reduce — ad  sizes,  or  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  insertions.  This  will 
provide  “seed  money”  for  tv  advertising. 
The  result  is  more  advertising  impact  for 
the  same  dollars — “more  audience  deliv¬ 
ery”  for  existing  dollars,  according  to 
WCBS. 

The  tv  station’s  primer  makes  several 
other  points  with  regard  to  newspapers. 
Unlike  newspapers,  “there’s  no  premium 
for  color”  in  tv.  And  WCBS  contends  that 
“newspaper  reading  tends  to  be  deliber¬ 
ate,  with  people  looking  only  for  what 
they  want  to  see.”  Tv,  however,  “brings 
your  ad  to  the  reader.” 

At  another  point  in  his  presentation, 
however,  Joyella  told  his  audience  of  ven¬ 
dors  and  retailers  to  shift  identifable 
print  logos  to  tv  ads.  And  questions  did 
come  up  about  placement.  The  primer 
says  that  “people  watch  programs,”  and 
that  the  advertiser  should  spread  his  ads 
around. 

• 

N.Y.  state  admen 
elect  new  officers 

At  the  June  7-9  New  York  State  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Bureau  meeting,  Freder¬ 
ick  “Chip”  Andrews  of  the  Hudson  Regis¬ 
ter-Star  was  elected  president,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Barnett  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  vicepresident.  Lawrence  V. 
Hadley,  Jr.  of  the  Gloversville  & 
Johnstown  Leader-Herald  is  second 
vicepresident. 

EDIT 


Ad  salesman 
maps  strategy 
for  candidate 

Since  August,  1972,  Charles  Kinsolving 
has  had  a  good  opportunity  to  examine 
practical  application  of  many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  polling  techniques,  opinion  re¬ 
search  and  audience  sampling. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau’s 
vicepresident  for  marketing  is  serving 
officially  as  campaign  manager  for  Bronx, 
N.  Y.  congressman  Herman  Badillo’s 
drive  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
New  York  City  mayor. 

Badillo,  who  first  met  Kinsolving  in 
1961  when  they  both  were  newly-elected 
district  leaders,  is  engaged  in  a  run-off 
election  with  Abraham  Beame  for  the 
nomination  that  will  be  held  June  26. 

Loses  own  election 

While  Badillo  continues  on  in  his  politi¬ 
cal  career.  Kinsolving  lost  his  district 
leader  post  earlier  this  year.  He  says  he 
was  “so  busy  with  the  Badillo  campaign” 
that  he  was  unable  “to  protect  my  flanks.” 

Some  of  the  limitations  of  surveys  and 
voter  profiles  and  pre-election  pollings 
have  been  made  clearer  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  primary,  he  said. 

He  recently  had  extensive  correspon¬ 
dence  with  a  local  television  station  over 
the  make-up  of  their  pre-election  sample. 
He  said  the  telephone  checks  and  other 
tools  of  the  modem  sampler  are  largely 
unfair  to  minority  group  citizens. 

As  he  aids  Badillo,  Kinsolving  continues 
at  his  job  of  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  bureau. 

Not  new  in  politics 

Handling  political  strategy  is  not  a  new 
thing  for  him.  In  the  past  five  years. 
Kinsolving  has  served  in  six  campaigns. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  prior  to  the  1972 
Presidential  elections.  Kinsolving  de¬ 
veloped  the  “central  advertising  deposito¬ 
ry”  systems,  that  was  used  by  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  handling  President  Nixon  and 
Sen.  George  McGovern  to  place  and  pay 
for  ads  in  newspapers. 

His  friendship  with  Badillo  was  ce¬ 
mented  when  Kinsolving’s  neighborhood 
political  club  backed  Badillo’s  unsuccess¬ 
ful  1969  mayoral  bid. 

His  first  real  involvement  in  managing 
a  campaign  came  in  1970  when  Paul 
O’Dwyer  asked  him  to  manage  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  bid  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
for  Senator. 

Despite  his  involvement  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  Kinsolving  has  not  been  able  to 
affect  the  spending  of  campaign  ad  dol¬ 
lars.  More  than  50%  of  the  Badillo  ad 
budget  has  gone  to  tv,  with  another  nearly 
25%  allocated  to  radio. 

The  Badillo’s  run-off  strateg^y  has  been 
to  appeal  to  the  middle  class  women 
voters.  His  commercials  are  being  shown 
during  the  Tuesday  afternoon  soap  operas. 

Jack  Kauffman  said  he  expected  Kin¬ 
solving  to  return  to  the  Bureau.  In  fact, 
Kauffman  said  he  “expects  Charlie  to 
come  back  to  work  here — and  get  our 
parking  tickets  fixed.” 
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The  Lake  Country 

Lake  Windemere,  England 

British  backpackers  are  high  on  the 

Lake  District,  40  miles  belov.’  the  Scottish 
border.  Green  country  —  the  grass  is  thick  as  a 
hairbrush.  The  hills  are  covered  with  ash  and 
beech,  oak  and  Norwegian  pines. 

A  half  a  hundred  little  mirror  lakes  are 
spilled  on  the  land.  Misted  in  the  quiet  morning. 
You  can  imagine  a  hand  and  magic  sword,  await¬ 
ing  a  new  King  Arthur. 

It  was  Roman  frontier  —  rough  duty  for  the 
Legions.  Little  shaggy  “fell”  ponies  will  trot 
you  up  to  Roman  forts  that  guarded  the  passes. 

★  ★  ★ 

EARLY  EVERY  farmhouse  rents  out  the 
spare  room  for  a  couple  of  dollars.  Signs  on 
all  of  them:  “Bed  and  Breakfast.” 

The  grand  hotel  is  the  ornate  Belsfield,  built 
as  a  noble  home  by  H.  W.  Schneider,  the  Vickers 
tycoon,  in  the  Splendid  Seventies  when  labor  got 
two  shillings  a  day.  (You  could  build  a  LOT  of 
house  for  that.) 

A  sailboat  on  the  lake  runs  $3  for  the  after¬ 
noon.  Hire  a  “fell”  pony  for  $3.50  the  morning 
and  wind  up  at  a  country  pub  for  sandwiches  and 
a  glass  of  bitter.  (Good  pub:  “The  Drunken 
Duck.”) 

Five  hours  by  train  from  London.  Several 
small  villages  —  the  biggest  is  6000  people. 
Small  hotels  of  all  prices  everywhere.  During  a 
week,  I  ran  into  only  two  Americans. 

★  ★  ★ 

EXPEXIT  to  be  over  my  $100  duty  exemp- 
-L  tion  coming  home  from  Europe.  How  do 
you  handle  this?  How  do  you  pay?” 

Not  so  bad  as  you  think.  Duty  on  the  over  - 
$100  is  surprisingly  low.  U.S.  Customs  takes  all 


the  high  duty  items  and  puts  those  in  the  $100 
exemption.  You  pay  what’s  over  on  the  lowest 
duty  things.  I  never  got  hit  bad. 

★  ★  ★ 

List  what  you  really  paid.  Forget  the  sharpie 
who  says,  “I’ll  give  you  a  receipt  showing 
you  only  paid  half  of  what  it  cost.”  We  all  bring 
back  the  same  things.  Customs  knows  the  prices 
like  Macy’s  knows  its  stock. Try  to  humbug  the 
Customs  man  and  it  just  irritates  him. 

Customs  will  take  your  personal  check.  Yes, 
they’ve  taken  a  number  of  rubber  bouncers. 

★  ★  ★' 

f ?  T  'VE  HEARD  the  dinner  hour  in  Spain  is  ter- 
-1-  ribly  late.  I  don’t  know'  if  we  can  get  used  to 
it . . 

Dinner  is  10:30  or  11  —  especially  in  Ma¬ 
drid.  But  last  year  I  noticed  a  LOT  of  restaurants 
serving  around  8.  Even  7:30.  Customers  ALL 
Americans.  I  suppose  tourist  pressure  had  forced 
early  children’s  hours. 

★  ★  ★ 

I  nearly  starv  ed  in  Madrid.  Then  I  discov¬ 
ered  the  Spanish  have  a  sneaky  (7  o’clock)  snack 
time  called  the  merienda.  There  are  streets  (ask 
the  concierge)  with  rows  of  little  bars.  Elach  bar 
has  an  hors  d’oeuvre  counter  —  they  count  up 
the  toothpicks  and  charge  you  by  the  bite.  You 
go  from  one  bar  to  the  next,  nibbling  and  drink¬ 
ing  sherry.  And  this  holds  you  until  dinner  at  11. 
Sherry  mellow  and  ready  to  go. 

★  ★  ★ 

E  ARE  moving  to  Hawaii — retirement — 

and  taking  our  cat  we  have  had  for  years. 
We  are  so  afraid  she  may  run  away  in  a  new’ 
place  .  .  .” 

A  collar  with  a  phone  number  works  in  Ha¬ 
waii  just  like  it  does  in  mainland  U.S.  (My 
grandmother  said  a  cat  would  stay  home  if  you 
put  butter  on  its  paws.) 

★  ★  ★ 

’D  UKE  to  have  some  ways  of  cashing  a  per- 
-L  sonal  check  in  Europe.  Just  in  case  . . 

Pan  American  and  'TWA  issue  a  free  cred¬ 
it  card  good  for  $100  in  checks,  charge  air  fares, 
meals,  hotels.  Application  blanks  at  their  offices. 
American  Express  card  gets  you  a  bundle  for 
your  personal  check.  But  this  one  they  charge 
for. 
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Mauritius  island  editor 
seeks  U.S.  correspondent 

By  Mark  Mehln* 


Geerjapersad  Ramloll  understands  the 
problem  of  Americans  in  pronouncing  his 
name  correctly.  So  rather  than  hear  it 
butchered,  he  prefers  to  be  called  simply 
“Pan.”  He  explains  that  as  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Paris  in  the  mid-60’s,  he  used  the 
pen  name  “Peter  Pan.”  “My  associates 
all  call  me  that,”  said  the  editor  of  Ad¬ 
vance  daily  newspaper  on  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  “it’s  a  lot  easier  than  Geer¬ 
japersad.” 

Pan  recently  toured  the  United  States 
for  a  month  as  a  guest  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  on  the  International  Visitors 
Program.  He  was  on  the  last  leg  of  a 
journey  that  was  exhausting  just  to  hear 
about.  “I’m  not  tired,”  he  insisted  after 
getting  lost  for  two  hours  in  the  New 
York  subways,  “but  I  think  I  may  have 
hurt  my  leg  with  all  that  walking.” 

The  island  of  Mauritius,  which  lies  500 
miles  east  of  the  Malagasy  Republic 
(Madagascar)  and  2,450  miles  southwest 
of  India,  doesn’t  afford  much  walking 
space  being  only  2/3  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Arriving  in  Washing^ton,  D.C.  May  16, 
his  itinerary  reads  like  this:  Cape 
Kennedy;  Puerto  Rico;  Miami  Beach; 
New  Orleans;  Las  Vegas;  San  Francisco; 


Seattle;  Denver;  Durango,  N.M.;  Chica¬ 
go;  and  New  York;  with  numerous  stop¬ 
overs  in  out-of-the-way  places. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  Ramloll’s  trip 
was  “to  meet  professionals  in  the  mass 
media  fields,  to  observe  the  day-to-day  op¬ 
erations  of  small  and  medium-size  dailies 
(like  his  own),  and  to  seek  an  American 
correspondent  for  his  paper.” 

He  had  only  praise  for  the  American 
press,  which  he  thought  was  “the  best  in 
the  world.”  He  was  in  Washington,  D.C. 
during  the  peak  of  the  Watergate  dis¬ 
closures  and  visited  the  Washington  Post. 
“You  have  a  fine  system  w’here  when 
something  is  wrong,  it  can  be  brought  out 
in  the  open  like  that.  Our  paper  has  been 
running  front  page  stories  for  weeks  on 
Watergate  ...  it  has  created  much  inter¬ 
est  in  my  country.” 

His  country,  formerly  a  British  colony, 
gained  independence  in  1968.  Today,  the 
island  of  825,000  people  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  British-appointed  gov¬ 
ernor  general  representing  the  Crown.  A 
prime  minister  leads  a  coalition  govern¬ 
ment  and  a  unicameral  legislature  is 
elected  every  5  years. 

The  economy  is  dominated  by  one  com¬ 
modity:  sugar.  It  accounts  for  95  per  cent 


of  total  exports  and  nearly  a  third  of  the 
national  income.  Industry  is  developing 
slowly. 

The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  settlers,  African  slaves,  and 
Chinese  and  Indian  traders.  English  is  the 
official  langruage,  but  French  is  also  used 
in  the  legislative  assembly.  A  dialect.  Cre¬ 
ole  (not  like  Louisiana  creole),  is  spoken 
by  most  people. 

Largest  Circulation 

Ramloll’s  newspaper  is  one  of  12 
dailies  on  the  island,  all  located  in  the 
capital  city  of  Port  Louis.  The  Advance, 
with  a  circulation  of  15,000,  is  the  largest, 
and  is  printed  in  both  English  and 
French.  It  is  one  of  only  two  evening 
papers  in  the  city  of  120,000. 

The  paper  averages  about  4  pages,  em¬ 
ploys  about  70  people  (10  editorial)  and  is 
letterpress  printed  and  composed  on  lino¬ 
type.  It  publishes  six  evenings  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Ramloll  said  he  strives  for  a  mix  of 
local  and  international  news  and  sub¬ 
scribes  to  Reuters  and  Agence-France 
Presse. 

The  director  of  the  board  of  the  paper 
is  also  head  of  the  country’s  Labor  Party, 
a  prototype  of  the  British  Labor  Party. 
Ramloll  rejected  the  notion  of  conflict-of- 
interest.  “It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
paper,”  he  said  flatly.  “Nobody  dictates  to 
me  what  to  write  ...  if  I  disapprove  of 
what  the  director  does,  I  quit  .  .  .  that’s 
all.”  Ramloll  said  he  and  the  owner  share 
similar  leftist  leanings,  however. 

Despite  a  high  literacy  rate  of  86% 
(Britain’s  is  92%),  Ramloll  deplores  the 
lack  of  opportunity  to  get  a  journalism 
education.  “There  are  still  no  courses  in 
journalism,”  he  said.  “1  was  fortunate  in 
getting  a  scholarship  to  go  to  school  in 
France  .  .  .  other  journalists  in  my  coun¬ 
try  are  forced  to  learn  while  they 
work.” 

He  would  also  like  to  see  some  sort  of 
professional  organization,  like  a  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  or  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  is 
currently  writing  a  doctoral  thesis  on  the 
“Press  of  Mauritius,”  which  chronicles 
the  200-year  history  of  the  fourth  estate 
in  the  country. 

Ramloll  is  45.  A  teacher  for  12  years  in 
government  schools,  he  joined  the  paper 
as  a  reporter  in  1963.  He  then  spent 
several  years  on-and-off  in  Europe,  study¬ 
ing  journalism  at  the  Thomson  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Wales,  literature  at  the  Sorbonne 
in  Paris,  journalism  again  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Strasbourg,  France  (where  he  met 
his  wife).  He  covered  the  Constitutional 
Talks  in  London  for  his  paper  in  1965, 
and  returned  from  Europe  in  May  of  last 
year  to  take  the  job  as  editor-in-chief.  “I 
could  have  stayed  in  Europe  and  worked 
there,”  he  said,  “but  my  boss  is  like  a 
father  to  me  ...  I  couldn’t  turn  down  the 
offer.” 

This  is  his  second  trip  to  the  U.S.  He 
was  here  as  a  student  in  1965,  traveling 
on  his  own.  “I  got  a  Greyhound  bus  cross¬ 
country  pass  ...  I  had  no  plan,  I  just 
went  wherever  I  wanted  to.”  This  time 
his  visit  was  more  formal.  Since  the  is¬ 
land  gained  independence,  it  has  es¬ 
tablished  closer  ties  with  the  U.S.  It  now 
exports  30  thousand  tons  of  sugar  to  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  Mauritius  is 
also  striving  for  closer  ties  to  China. 
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Sacred  cows  and  the  price  of  hambiirgier 


Both  are  frequent  topics  on  any  good  newspaper's 
editorial  page.  There’s  a  difference,  howerer,  when  the 
page  is  The  Washington  Post’s  .  . .  and  <Hie  difference 
lies  in  who’s  listening.  In  The  Post,  it’s  Ctmgress,  the 
White  House  and  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  largest,  hest-informed,  most  concerned  audience 
in  Washington. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  when'The  Post  speaks,  the 
powers  that  be  rush  to  do  its  bidding.  Far  fr«nn  it.  But, 
as  surveys  have  shown,  and  quotations  in  the  Ccmgres* 
sional  Record  attest,  they  do  read  and  pondw  Post 


editorials  to  a  degree  unmatched  by  any  other  news¬ 
paper. 

The  reasmiB  are  clear:  day  after  day  diese  pages 
carry  thoughtful,  perceptive  and  deeply  fdh  statements 
of  important  and  often  controversial  points  of  view  by 
a  group  (including  two  Pulitaer  winners)  unexcelled 
in  the  oommunicati<ms  bnsiness. 

Hib  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  The  Post  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  most  of  the  people  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
including  just  about  all  the  influential  decision¬ 
makers.  And  why  public  relations  people  who  want 
to  reach  the  government  doers  use  The  Post. 


Tlie\^ishnigtonR)st,  Therels  no  oihernewspep&likeiLAn^'^^^ 


Union  is  ducking 
real  issue,  says 
N.Y.  publisher 

John  M.  Mortimer,  vicepresident  for  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  at  the  New  York  Times, 
said  (June  15)  in  a  memorandum  to  em¬ 
ployes  that  ITU  No.  6  president  Bertram 
Powers  has  made  negotiations  “difficult" 
with  his  unwillingness  to  discuss  automa¬ 
tion. 

He  also  responded  to  statements  by 
Powers  that  a  “confrontation”  would 
probably  be  necessary  in  the  fall. 

“Thus  far  the  negotiations  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  little  progress,”  he  said.  “A  ma¬ 
jor  impediment  is  Mr.  Powers’  insistence 
that  we  reach  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  him  on  every  single  so-called  ‘second¬ 
ary’  item  before  he  will  negotiate  on  more 
important  items,  such  as  automation. 

“Without  agreeing  to  this  limitation  on 
our  legal  right  to  bargain  on  all  matters, 
we  tried  to  resolve  these  secondary  issues. 
We  made  a  number  of  concessions.  After 
exhaustive  negotiations  on  these  issues, 
we  again  asked  that  we  negotiate  on  auto¬ 
mation.” 

“Mr.  Powers  has  agreed  to  discuss  au¬ 
tomation,”  Mortimer  continued,  “but  this, 
we  believe,  has  been  only  to  meet  the  legal 
requirements  of  good  faith  bargaining, 
and  he  has  thus  far  been  unwilling  to 
engage  in  meaningful  give-and-take  to  re¬ 
ally  attempt  to  reach  an  agreement.” 


Powers  has  maintained  that  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  reach  agreement  on  secondary  is¬ 
sues  not  pertaining  to  wages  or  automa¬ 
tion  first,  because  once  they  get  off  these 
issues,  the  publishers  will  not  go  back  to 
them. 

Mortimer  also  attacked  Powers’  state¬ 
ment  that  the  union  would  put  “pressure” 
on  the  papers  in  the  fall. 

“Powers  considers  the  use  of  force 
‘standard’  in  negotiations,”  said  Morti¬ 
mer.  “Obviously  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  difficult  to  have  productive 
negotiations  with  the  unwilling  Mr.  Pow¬ 
ers,  but  we  will  keep  on  trying.” 

Powers  looks  to  fall 

Powers  has  said  that  the  union  is  look¬ 
ing  to  the  fall  as  the  ideal  time  to  exert 
pressure,  since  it  is  a  busy  season  for  the 
industry.  He  has  asserted  throughout  the 
negotiations  that  the  ITU  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  same  settlement  given  the 
Mailers,  the  only  one  of  New  York’s  10 
craft  unions  to  settle.  Powers  said  the 
union  would  fight  the  publisher  tactic  of 
reaching  agreement  with  one  union  and 
making  it  an  industry  pattern. 

After  hearing  Mortimer’s  comments. 
Powers  said,  “I  consider  them  self-serving 
and  untrue.”  He  declined  to  comment  fur¬ 
ther. 

Reporting  on  the  progress  of  talks  be¬ 
tween  other  unions  and  the  Times,  Post 
and  Daily  News,  Mortimer  said  that  al¬ 
though  some  of  the  other  talks  had  “ap¬ 
peared  close”  at  times,  nothing  has  yet 
materialized  in  any. 


Libel  suit  is  won 
by  Texas  publisher 

A  libel  judgment  in  favor  of  News- 
Texan,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Grand  Prai¬ 
rie  Daily  News,  has  been  entered  into  the 
records  of  the  95th  District  Court  in  Dal¬ 
las. 

The  suit,  for  $1.8  million,  was  filed  by 
Benjamin  H.  Bailey  of  Grand  Prairie.  It 
accused  the  Grand  Prairie  Daily  News  of 
libeling  Bailey  in  a  story  published  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1971,  concerning  the  Allen  Marrell 
Seeley  murder  case.  Bailey,  a  pharmacist, 
was  charged  with  conspiracy  to  commit 
murder  but  later  was  no-billed  by  a  Dallas 
County  grand  jury. 

Judge  Ted  M.  Akin  ruled  that  the  Daily 
News’  story  was  privileged,  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  with  “actual  malice,”  and  the 
plaintiff’s  case  had  “an  absence  of  genuine 
issue  of  any  material  fact.”  He  ordered 
that  Bailey  take  nothing  and  that  News- 
Texan,  Inc.  recover  the  costs  it  incurred 
in  the  suit. 

Bailey’s  attorney  gave  notice  of  appeal 
to  the  Fifth  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  in 
Dallas,  but  the  appeal  was  not  made  be¬ 
fore  the  statutory  time  for  it  had  expired, 

• 

Judge  dismisses  libel 
charge  against  editor 

Circuit  Court  Judge  Henry  B.  Britt  has 
dismissed  criminal  libel  charges  against 
Joseph  Weston,  editor  of  the  weekly  The 
Sharp  Citizen  of  Cave  City,  Ark. 

Weston  w’as  charged  September  26, 
1972,  with  “tending  to  blacken  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  one  who  is  dead”  in  an  article  that 
was  a  rebuttal  to  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  secured  in  another  newspaper  asking 
advertisers  not  to  publish  in  The  Sharp 
Citizen  (E&P  Feb  10). 

The  article  said  one  “Junior  Dickey  lives 
on  a  whiskey  ranch”  and  that  the  price  of 
the  advertisements  would  be  “greater 
than  he  would  lay  his  hands  on  even  if  he 
ran  his  still  (the  one  he  inherited  from 
his  father)  every  night  for  a  month.”  The 
article  also  said  Dickey  “can  neither  read 
nor  write,” 

Judge  Britt  said  Weston  had  not 
created  any  respect  for  freedom  of  the 
press  by  publishing  such  an  article,  but 
that  he  was  entitled  nonetheless  to  First 
.\mendment  protection.  He  said  the 
Arkansas  libel  statute  was  too  vague  to 
interpret  with  reasonable  certainty. 


We’ll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could  afford  to 
pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel,  slander,  piracy, 
invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright  violation.  Here's 
how  to  handle  a  bigger  judgment:  insure  the 
excess  with  Employers.  We  have  the  experience 
and  the  personnel  to  help  you  set  up  a  program 
and  to  assist  in  time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details. 
Our  nearest  office  will  contact  you  at  once. 
Employers  Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  lOlh, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices: 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Houston. 


AAAIN 

HAS  T  W.AIN.  IN< 


TECHNICAL 

SERVICE 

CO. 


PLANNING 

ENGINEERING 

ARCHITECTURE 

for  the 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.  and 
TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO. 

comprise  a  total  professional  capability 
to  provide  comprehensive  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 

CONCEPTS  AND  PLANNING 
FOR  PLANT  OPERATIONS 

Requirements  -  Feasibility  -  Economics 
Location  -  Site  -  Plant  Layout  -  Operating 
Systems  -  Material  Handling  -  Environmental 
Impact  -  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

DESIGN  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  FACILITIES 

Studies  -  Working  Drawings  -  Schedules 
Specifications  -  Procurement  -  Expediting 
Cost  Control  -  Construction  Management 

PROGRAMS 

New  Plants  -  Additions  -  Alterations 
Modernization 

FOR  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  617-262-3200 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 

Chariotte,  North  Carolina  28204  704-372-6420 

1301  East  Morehead  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  80222  303-756-9463 

6630  East  Hampden  Avenue 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412-L, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14650 

I'd  like  to  know  more  about  what  Kodak  offers 
newspapers. 

□  Please  send  "The  Best  Impression  You  Can 
Make." 

□  Please  have  a  representative  call. 

Name _ 

Position _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 


The  best  impression  you  (an  make^ 

Kodak  products  for  quality  photography— and  quality  printing. 


Newspaper  publishing  and  photographic 
manufacturing  have  a  lot  in  common.  So  we 
understand  the  problems  and  economics  of 
high-volume  production.  Both  of  us  have  to 
keep  productivity  high  without  compromis¬ 
ing  quality.  Both  of  us  try  for  higher  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Efficiency  in  your  photo  department 
should  start  with  the  basics  .  .  .  reliable 
Kodak  photographic  materials  ...  for  right 
results  the  first  time  around.  This  efficiency 
can  also  mean  Kodak  products  that  you  may 
not  now  know  about.  Like  mechanized  pro¬ 
cessors  for  both  him  and  paper.  A  fast  photo¬ 
mechanical  transfer  process  for  easy  changes 
to  mechanicals  up  to  the  moment  they're 
shot.  Quick  color  proofing.  Lots  of  others. 
All  from  a  single  source,  and  backed  by  tech¬ 
nical  help  when  and  where  you  need  it. 

An  offer! 

We'd  like  you  to  have  the  whole  story.  It's 
in  a  brochure  just  off  the  press 
and  yours  for  the  asking.  The 
coupon  will  get  us  together. 


VVfe’ne 
both  in  this 
togeth^ 


Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

DOWN  THE  LABYRINTHINE  WAYS 
No.  472 


The  Merriam-Websters  have  published 
a  new  dictionary,  the  eighth  in  their  fa¬ 
mous  Collegiate  series.  Although  I  have 
not  yet  read  every  word  in  it,  I  did  find 
there  is  a  definition  I  had  been  seeking  in 
vain  for  several  years  in  every  dictionary 
I  know  of,  including  previous  Merriam- 
Websters.  It  is  the  figurative  definition  of 
Byzantine.  The  word  has  been  turning  up 
more  and  more  frequently  in  other  than 
literal  senses. 

Take,  for  example,  this  sentence  from 
Newsweek:  “For  one  thing,  Scribner  was 
never  able  to  achieve  any  real  structural 
change  in  the  Byzantine  administrative 
machinery  at  Board  of  Education  head¬ 
quarters  in  Brooklyn.”  Or  this  one,  from 
The  New  Yorker:  “The  press  corps,  how¬ 
ever,  operates  within  a  caste  system  that 
is  downright  Byzantine  in  its  rigidity  .  .  .” 
Or  this,  from  Esquire:  “It  must  have  a 
story  so  byzantine  that  the  mere  ability  to 
understand  it  gives  one  a  sense  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  an  inner  circle . . .”  (The  lower-case 
b  seems  more  suitable  for  the  metaphori¬ 
cal  sense,  incidentally.) 

Since  I  am  a  little  weak  on  ancient 
history,  I  was  uncertain  what  there  was 
about  Byzantium  that  was  being  invoked 
in  such  contexts.  Corruption?  Intrigue? 
Complexity?  Up  to  now,  dictionaries  have 
not  helped  me,  for  they  gave  only  such 
definitions  as  “characteristic  of  the  an¬ 
cient  city  of  Byzantium”  or  “relating  to 
its  style  of  architecture”  or  “relating  to 
churches  using  a  traditional  Greek  rite.” 

But  to  these  the  new  Collegiate  adds 
“LABYRINTHINE  (searching  in  the 
Byzantine  complexity  of  the  record  .  •  .).” 
Now  that’s  the  Byzantine  I  was  looking 
for.  And  I  suppose  the  comparison  is  with 
the  government  of  the  ancient  city. 

Yet  there  swam  into  my  ken  yet  anoth¬ 
er  example  from  The  New  Yorker:  “He 
craved  power  for  its  own  sake  and  created 
a  Byzantine  labyrinth  around  Diem 
through  which  to  pursue  it.”  This,  if  the 
Collegiate  definition  is  right,  comes  out  to 
“a  labyrinthine  labyrinth,”  and  is  slightly 
redundant.  But  another  new  source,  the 
1971  Addenda  Section  to  Webster  III, 
gives  “off,  relating  to,  or  characterized  by 
a  devious  manner  of  operation  (the  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  its  own  Byzantine  sources 
of  intelligence — Wesley  Pruden).  Now  all 
that  remains  is  for  the  dictionary-makers 
to  get  their  definitions  together  in  one 
entry. 

• 

Wayward  Words 

H.  L.  Mitchell  of  Pasadena,  a  Constant 
Reader  of  this  column,  asks  for  an  opinion 
about  graduated  college,  as  contrasted 
with  graduated  from  college:  “He  gradu¬ 
ated  college  in  1964.”  Seven  current  au¬ 
thorities  on  usage,  as  recorded  in  my 
American  Usage:  the  Consensus,  agree 
that  graduated  college  is  a  gaucherie.  Cu¬ 
riously,  however,  the  Random  House  Dic¬ 
tionary  accepts  it. 

Graduated  college  is  a  new  misuse.  The 
argument  about  graduate  used  to  be 
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whether  it  was  necessary  to  say  was 
graduated  from  rather  than  simply  grad¬ 
uated  from;  that  is,  whether  graduate 
might  be  used  intransitively.  Graduated 
from  is  now  standard;  was  graduated 
sounds  pedantic. 

The  Senate  Watergate  hearings  could 
not  have  proceeded,  I  am  certain,  if  a  ban 
had  been  placed  on  the  expression  at  this 
(or  that)  point  in  time.  It  was  leaned 
upon  by  the  bureaucratic  types  who  tes¬ 
tified  just  as  heavily  as  teenagers  and 
athletes,  when  interviewed  on  television, 
lean  on  the  meaningless  and  refiex  you 
know.  As  noted  in  this  department  three 
years  ago,  at  this  point  (sometimes  mo¬ 
ment)  in  time  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a 
pomposity  for  now.  It  is  as  if  at  this  point 
on  the  earth's  surface  were  to  displace 
here.  Skilled  speakers  of  gobbledygook 
make  it  “at  this  particular  point  in  time.” 
“At  that  (particular)  point  in  time”  has 
become  govemmentese  for  then.  If  more 
emphasis  than  then  offers  is  required, 
what’s  wrong  with  the  plain  and  well- 
established  at  that  timet  Let  us  pray  that 
the  journalistic  fraternity  does  not  pick 
up  this  odious  bit  of  bombast. 


ALAN  DEAN  MOYER,  44-y«ar.old  axacutiv* 
•ditor  of  fh«  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon,  ha> 
baan  namad  managing  adifor  of  fha  Phoenix 
Gazette.  Eugana  C.  Pulliam,  publishar  of  tha 
Republic  &  GaxeHe,  said  Moyar  is  succeeding 
S.  LOWELL  PARKER,  managing  editor  since 
1966,  who  asked  to  be  reassigned  for  health 
reasons.  He  will  rejoin  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Republic.  Moyar  has  worked  on  papers  in 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  and  spent  eight  years 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  For  the  past 
10  years  he  has  been  with  tha  Wichita  EftB  as 
managing  editor  and  executive  editor. 


Ad  Expsndiiure  Trends 
March  1973 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 


Change 

1973  1972  Dollar 

(000)  (000)  (000)  % 

Classifications  Omitted  Omitted  Omitted  Change 

Retail 

March  .  $164,364  $167,608  -f  6,766  -f  4.3 

First  Three  Months  ...  461,221  430,166  -f 21,066  -f  4.9 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

March  .  43,898  43,612  -f  386  +  0.9 

First  Three  Months  . . .  119,336  119,496  -  160  -  0.1 

General 

March  .  43,710  40,479  -f  3,231  -f-  8.0 

First  Three  Months  . . .  117,339  111,931  -f  6,408  -f  4.8 

Automotive 

March  .  8,666  9,939  -  1,284  -12.9 

First  Three  Months  ...  23,346  24,037  —  692  -  2.9 

Financial 

March  .  11,396  9,710  -f  1,686  -|-17.4 

First  Three  Months  ...  33,228  29,669  -f  3,669  +12.0 

Classified 

March  87,362  70,669  +16,693  +23.6 

First  Three  Months  ...  244,078  201,666  +42,613  +21.1 

Total  Advertising 

March  .  816,486  288,406  +27,081  +  9.4 

First  Three  Months  . . .  869,211  797,368  -j-71,863  +  9.0 
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Frank  Mas(m,  can  run  his  hands 
(nier  the  raw  metal  of  an  autoniobik  hood  and  fed 
imperfections  the  human  eve  can^  see. 


There  is  no  machine  that  can  do  what  Frank  Mason 
does.  There  are  very  few  people  who  can  do  it 

Because  of  the  way  unpainted  metal  reflects  light  it’s 
impossible  to  look  at  the  metal  and  see  small  imperfections. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  an  imperfection  is  painted  and  polished, 
it  sticks  out  like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb. 

So  before  a  GM  car  is  painted, 

Frank  Mason,  or  someone  like  him, 
nins  his  hands  over  Ae  metal,  feel-  \ 

nwkin^diemsolbeycanbefix^' 


Gloves  protect  Mr.  Mason’s  hands  from  metal  burrs. 

If  you  think  Frank  Mason’s  job  is  the  kind  anyone  can 
do,  tp^  it  yourself  on  a  piece  of  unpainted  metal.  Then  try  do¬ 
ing  it  quickly.  Then  imagine  doing  it  on  hundreds  of  cars, 
maintaining  your  concentration,  keeping  in  mind  the  sleek¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  metal  after  irs  painted,  the  pleasure 
someone  will  get  when  they  buy  it 

Not  everyone  at  GMf  can  do  Frank  Mason’s  job.  He’s 
been  doii^  finish  inspection  before  painting  for  15  of  his  27 
years  at  (^neral  Motors,  and  he  does  it  with  consummate 
skill. 

The  only  difference  between  Frank  Mason  and  “Old 
World  CTaftsmen”  is  that  Frank  Mason  works  in  Flint,  Michi¬ 
gan,  U.S.  A.  at  the  leading  edge  of  the  20th  Century. 

General  Motors 

Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Oldsmobfle,  Buick,  Cadillac,  CMC  Truck. 


Classified  clinic  By  Tom  Roskelly 

THE  CARE  &  FEEDING  OF  ASSISTANTS 


At  a  recent  classified  conference,  Bill 
Golding,  president  of  Classified  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the 
assemblage  before  him  and  asked  one  of 
his  patented,  thought-provoking  questions 
.  .  .  “While  you  classified  managers  are 
here  listening  to  me,  somebody  back  at  the 
office  is  doing  your  job.  Upon  your  return, 
you’ll  no  doubt  take  back  all  the  work 
someone  else  has  been  doing  in  your  ab¬ 
sence.  Why? 

Why?  Indeed!! 

That  question  went  unanswered — but  it 
could  not  be  disregarded.  The  answer  may 
be  as  simple — and  as  complex — as  under¬ 
standing  the  role  of  a  classified  manager 
in  today’s  ever-changing  framework. 

Simply  put,  the  role  of  a  classified  man¬ 
ager  is  to  plan  and  direct  programs 
through  the  medium  of  his  personnel  in 
such  a  way  as  to  result  in  ever  increasing 
ad  count,  linage,  and  revenue  for  his 
newspaper.  Now,  I’m  sure  many  cam’s 
could  describe  their  role  in  different 
terms,  but  when  you  boil  it  all  down,  the 
above  applies  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
newspaper. 

So,  in  the  light  of  our  agreed  upon 
definition  of  our  role,  let’s  examine  Gold¬ 
ing’s  question  a  little  closer. 

While  you  sat,  someone  back  home  was 
doing  your  job— or  was  he? 

Maybe  things  just  piled  up  on  your  desk 
awaitng  your  return.  You  know — 
important  things  like: 

1.  A  form  questionnaire  from  a  cam  in 
New  Jersey  wanting  to  know  how  you 
handle  Business  Opportunities  or  how 
many  people  in  your  phone  room  or  what 
are  your  deadlines. 

2.  A  credit  adjustment  for  $24.95  that 
needs  your  ok. 

3.  A  request  from  a  good  advertiser  to 
open  up  a  new  classification  just  for  him. 

4.  A  bill  for  rubber  cement  needing 
your  approval. 

....  well.  I’m  sure  you  get  the  drift  by 
now.  All  of  these  items  certainly  must 
attended  to,  and  if  you  were  at  the  office, 
you  would  take  care  of  them.  But — as  Bill 
asked,  “Why?”  Some  “expert”  once  said — 
“the  secret  of  successful  management  is 
the  ability  to  delegate  blame!”  Well,  at 
least  he  was  on  the  right  track.  Your 
ability  to  delegate  responsibility  for  get¬ 
ting  the  job  done  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  facets  of  your  job. 

But,  delegation  carries  with  it  certain 
responsibilities,  too.  You  must  be  sure 
enough  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
delegatee  to  get  the  job  done.  And  don’t 
forget  to  follow  up. 

Now — a  little  bit  about  this  lucky  per¬ 
son  we  referred  to  as  a  “delegatee.”  In 
plain  language,  he  is  your  assistant  clas¬ 
sified  manager.  If  you  don’t  have  one, 
appoint  one.  It’s  good  for  morale,  it’s  good 
for  efficiency — and  it’s  good  for  you  and 
your  newspaper!  After  all,  what  absolute 


Tom  Roskelly  is  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 
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guarantee  do  you  have  that  you’ll  be  in 
the  office  tomorrow? 

Ok — now  every  cam  has  an  assistant. 
Take  him  into  your  confidence.  Let  him 
know  what’s  going  on — I  mean  really 
going  on!  Let  him  help  in  the  setting  of 
goals  and  objectives.  Let  him  work  with 
you  in  the  preparation  of  your  departmen¬ 
tal  budget.  Yes,  let  him  draft  letters  for 
your  signature.  Let  him  plan  and  conduct 
a  sales  meeting  or  conduct  an  advertising 
seminar.  Let  him  make  a  few  decisions — 
hiring  and  firing,  personal  evaluations, 
credit  adjustments.  Oh  yes,  let  him  ap¬ 
prove  the  bills  for  rubber  cement,  too!  In 
short,  let  him  do  most  of  what  you  are 
doing  right  now. 

By  now,  the  insecure  among  us  are 
probably  saying  to  themselves — “with  a 
person  like  that  around — what  do  they 
need  with  me?” 

If  you’re  still  with  me,  I  must  assume 
you  remembered  our  prior  definition  of 
the  role  of  a  cam.  Your  properly  super¬ 
vised  assistant  won’t  give  you  a  vacation, 
but  he  will  give  you  some  time  to  do  the 
things  your  superiors  really  want  you  to 
do.  Try  these  on  for  size: 

1.  An  objective  review  of  your  present 
classification  system.  Is  it  too  compli¬ 
cated?  Does  it  meet  the  needs  of  today’s 
marketplace?  Is  there  a  sales  opportunity 
offered  by  adding  Recreational  Vehicles, 
etc.? 


2.  How  about  your  rate  box?  Do  you 
run  one?  Can  your  next  door  neighbor 
understand  it?  Do  you  want  your  neighbor 
to  understand  it? 

3.  When’s  the  last  time  you  really 
looked  at  your  in-paper  promotion?  Does 
it  reflect  what  you  want  it  to  reflect?  Who 
really  controls  it — you  or  a  make-up  man 
in  the  Composing  Room? 

4.  How  about  a  sales  incentive  pro¬ 
gram — ^money  still  does  motivate  salesmen 
regardless  of  what  the  “experts”  may  tell 
you. 

5.  Have  you  conducted  a  new  contract 
contest  lately?  Why  not — too  busy?  .  .  . 
again.  I’m  sure  you  get  the  drift. 

As  you  see,  your  assistant  and  you  are 
a  management  team — or  at  least  you 
should  be.  If  he  looks  good,  pat  yourself 
on  the  back  for  showing  excellent  judg¬ 
ment  in  selecting  him.  If  he  looks  bad — 
SO  DO  YOU! 

So— do  more  by  working  less  ...  as  the 
“captain”  of  a  classified  management 
team. 

• 

Classified  realignment 

Larry  McCoy,  a  display  advertising  di¬ 
vision  sales  manager,  was  named  classified 
advertising  department  manager  of  the 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star,  the  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic  and  the  Sunday  Register- 
Star;  Randy  Chapman,  staff  member  of 
the  Morning  Star  and  the  Register-Repub¬ 
lic,  was  appointed  classified  commercial 
sales  manager;  Ronald  W.  Uecker,  staff 
member  of  Rockford  Newspapers,  succeeds 
McCoy  as  division  sales  manager  in  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 


EMPLOYER  OF  THE  YEAR — Jim  Conner,  assistent  cleuified  adverfising  manager.  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  &  Morning  Adrocate,  shows  ofF  a  plaque  honoring  fhe  publisher 
as  'employer  of  the  year'  in  the  Cooperative  Office  Education  program.  Connor,  who  con¬ 
ducts  the  regular  Classified  Clinic  in  E&P,  said  the  14-yaar  old  COE  program  has  been 
an  "extremely  valuable  asset  to  the  classified  ad  department."  The  paper  employs  two 
local  high  school  girls  on  a  part-time  basis  during  their  senior  year  in  school  and  then 
full-time  during  the  summer  as  vacation  relief.  In  most  cases,  Conner  said  the  girls  have 
been  hired  as  regular  employes  at  some  point  before  their  COE  period  ends.  Martha 
Barnes  (left),  winner  of  the  COE  Academic  Award  for  the  highest  scholastic  average,  and 
Sterling  Ruuell  (right)  are  the  latest  COE's  to  complete  school  and  join  the  newspaper 

full  time. 
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What  makes  a  market  great? 


Minnesota  just  took  a  re-count. 

And  discovered  we  actually  have  15,291  lakes.  (And 
those  are  just  the  ones  more  than  10  acres  in  size.)  Seven 
are  so  large  you  can’t  even  see  across  them.  And  936  of 
them  are  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  alone. 

From  the  look  of  things,  Minnesotans  must  be  taking 
advantage  of  every  last  one  of  them,  too. 

Take  boating,  for  example.  Boating  is  not  just  a  pleas¬ 
ant  little  summer  pastime  here.  It’s  almost  a  way  of  life. 
Nearly  one  out  of  every  three  households  owns  an  out¬ 
board  motor.  (That’s  over  356,000  families.)  Which  means 
Minnesota  has  a  higher  percentage  of  households  own¬ 
ing  outboards  than  any  of  the  nation’s  leading  outboard 
motor  states. 

How  do  you  reach  this  great  market?  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  The  Minneapolis  Star.  Sunday,  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  reaches  well  over  a  million  Minnesotans, 
including  the  state’s  best  boating  prospects.  Prospective 


boat  buyers  generally  have  a  higher-than-average  in¬ 
come,  and  surveys  show  that  more  than  700,000  Minne¬ 
sota  adults  earning  $10,000  or  more  read  the  Tribune 
every  Sunday. 

And  on  every  other  day  of  the  week,  with  the  Tribune 
and  The  Minneapolis  Star  combined,  you  can  reach  87% 
of  the  households  in  Hennepin  County  (Minneapolis), 
60%  in  the  five-county  metro  area  and  42%  statewide. 

So  if  you’re  in  the  boating,  auto,  or  recreation  busi¬ 
ness  (or  any  business,  for  that  matter),  remember; 
Minnesotans  are  great  spenders.  15,291  lakes  are  help¬ 
ing  to  make  Minnesota  an  even  greater  market.  And 
coverage  of  this  great  market  is 
one  more  reason  The  Minneapolis 
Star  and  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
are  the  most  influential  advertis¬ 
ing  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest. 


MinneapolisTribune/The  Minneapolis  Star 

Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis. 


Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

SAFETY  CITY,  FOR  PR-SCHOOLERS 


Because  of  a  program  co-sponsored  by 
the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  (Torrance, 
Calif.)  and  the  regional  South  Bay  Shop¬ 
ping  Center,  a  few  young  lives  may  be 
saved. 

The  program,  Safety  City,  concluded 
after  more  than  1,400  area  pre-schoolers 
attended  classes  where  they  were  taught 
basic  safety  rules  by  uniformed  police 
officers.  42  classes  were  held  over  a  four- 
day  period  in  a  specially-constructed  mini¬ 
ature  city  in  the  shopping  center.  Small 
building,  marked-off  streets,  traffic  sig¬ 
nals,  road  signs  and  small  vehicles  simu¬ 
lated  real-life  conditions  and  situations 
that  the  children  four  to  six  years  old, 
might  encounter  when  they  begin  school 
for  the  first  time. 

Law  enforcement  officers  from  11  local, 
county  and  state  agencies  contributed 
their  time  to  teach  the  classes.  To  hold  the 
interest  of  the  youngsters  during  each 
45-minute  session,  a  professional  clo\\'n 
was  on  hand  to  pantomine  the  dangers  a 
small  child  might  encounter.  Despite  the 
levity,  a  serious  tone  was  maintained 
throughout  the  sessions. 

Milo  Sutton,  promotion  and  community 
service  manager  of  the  Daily  Breeze, 
coordinated  the  project  with  the  shopping 
center’s  promotion  man.  Bill  Recknor,  a 
former  Breeze  staffer. 

“Rather  than  flood  each  child  with  a  lot 
of  information  he  couldn’t  retain,  we  tried 
to  concentrate  on  the  most  important  ar¬ 
eas  of  potential  danger,”  Sutton  said. 

Instruction  included  rules  on  crossing 
the  street  with  and  without  sigrnals,  signs 
or  crosswalks;  the  dangers  of  talking  to 
strangers;  how  a  policeman  can  help  a 
child  in  trouble;  what  a  child  should  do  if 
left  alone  or  lost ;  ‘  and  some  dangerous 
places  to  avoid,  such  as  construction  pro¬ 
jects,  storm  drains  and  old  refrigerators. 

Child  participation  was  also  a  key,  with 
much  of  the  instruction  put  in  form  of 
questions  that  pre-schoolers  could  answer. 
As  a  basic  teaching  guide,  each  policeman 
used  the  familiar  “Officer  Bill”  flipchart 
featuring  large  cartoon  drawings  of  safe¬ 
ty  rules,  along  with  a  carefully  prepared 
script  written  down  to  the  children’s 
level.  Children  were  permitted  to  simulate 
various  safety  rules,  test  the  instructors’ 
handcuffs,  and  a  few  in  each  class  were 
selected  to  drive  the  small  cars  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  rules  of  the  road. 

Following  each  class,  the  children  were 
presented  a  coloring  book  reemphasizing 
the  safety  rules,  plus  a  Safety  City  diplo¬ 
ma  signed  by  the  Governor,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Daily  Breeze.  Parents  were 
permitted  to  watch  the  proceedings  from 
grandstands  at  the  end  of  the  small  city. 

Much  of  the  help  in  the  program  is 
volunteered,  according  to  Sutton.  The  pop¬ 
ularity  of  the  program  has,  in  fact, 
creat^  a  problem  of  turning  down  help 
from  individuals  or  groups  who  wish  to 
help. 

“We  had  a  local  art  group  paint  the 
city;  girl  scouts  acted  as  ushers;  a  local 
women’s  club  handed  out  books  and  diplo¬ 
mas;  a  grocer  contributed  orange  juice 


served  as  refreshments;  police  volun¬ 
teered  their  time  to  teach ;  and  road  signs, 
traffic  signals  and  plants  for  landscaping 
were  donated  by  a  local  city,”  Sutton 
said. 

The  program,  in  its  third  year,  has 
more  than  4,000  “graduates”  and  formerly 
reluctant  police  officers  are  now  volun¬ 
teering  for  duty. 

“Success  of  the  program  covild  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  number  of  letters  we  receive 
from  police  departments  and  city  officials, 
but  the  real  measure  of  success  is  from 
the  personal  and  written  thanks  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  parents,  and  the  knowledge 
that  we  might  have  saved  a  few  lives 
since  Safety  City  was  started,”  Sutton 
said. 

*  «  * 

CHINA  TRIP — The  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock,  has  published  a  reprint  book¬ 
let,  “A  Visit  to  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China,”  a  series  of  articles  by  James  O. 
Powell,  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Gazette.  Copies  are  available  from  the 
newspaper’s  public  affairs  depatrment. 

*  «  • 

BLACK  LOS  ANGELES— Central 
News-Wave  Publications  has  completed 
the  first  in-depth  market  research  study 
of  the  black  Los  Angeles  community.  The 
233,000  circulation  weekly’s  study  includes 
usage  of  products  and  services,  newspaper 
readership,  demographics,  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  appliances,  automobiles,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  drug  store  products,  retail  store 
products,  banking  and  savings  &  loans, 
entertainment  and  restaurants,  gasoline, 
home  furnishings,  clothing,  sporting  goods, 
hardware,  and  food  products. 

The  study  was  made  for  Central  News- 
Wave  by  Haug  &  Associates.  A  single 
copy  of  the  300-page  research  report  is 
available  to  any  advertiser  or  agency 
from  Central  News-Wave  Publications, 
Marketing/ National  Sales  Office,  3925 
Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90008. 

*  *  * 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OPINION  POLD— 12,- 
456  students  at  17  Tucson-area  high 
schools  cast  ballots  in  the  Opinion  Poll, 
conducted  by  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen. 
Poll  questions  included  such  subjects  as 
drug  abuse,  smoking  in  schools,  relevance 
of  education,  free  textbooks,  amnesty, 
traffic  congestion.  Presidential  powers, 
equal  rights,  rebuilding  of  North  Viet¬ 
nam,  population  limitation,  Indian 
grievances  and  environmental  problems. 
More  than  73,000  students  have  used 
official  Pima  County  voting  machines  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  years  the  Citizen  has  conduct¬ 
ed  the  poll. 

*  *  * 

BEST  SELLER — The  Leader-Times, 
published  in  Kittanning,  Pa.,  uses  a  book 
format  in  a  new  market  brochure  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  Armstrong  County’s  “Best  Sell¬ 
er.”  Included  is  data  on  local  industry, 
available  labor  force,  industrial  transpor¬ 
tation  and  increased  personal  income.  In¬ 
serts  in  the  folder  present  two  different 


contract  rate  plans,  circulation  compari¬ 
sons  with  outside  newspapers,  and  local 
retailing  information.  Copies  are  available 
from  the  Leader  Times  or  offices  of  Math¬ 
ews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc. 

•  *  « 

PRINCIPAL  DAILIES— Media  Gener¬ 
al,  Inc.,  has  released  a  brochure,  “Princi¬ 
pal  Dailies  of  the  United  States,”  listing 
daily  newspapers  published  in  the  104 
largest  U.  S.  markets  with  213  newspa^ 
pers  showing  numbers  of  morning  and 
evening  newspapers,  combined  daily  circu¬ 
lations,  and  cost  for  600-line  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  cost  per  thousand  circulation. 
Copies  are  available  from  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  and  News  Leader. 

*  *  * 

HOME  BUYERS  —  A  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  brochure  points  out  that  85  per¬ 
cent  of  all  adult  readers  reached  by  the 
daily  and  Sunday  Enquirer  own  or  are  in 
the  process  of  buying  a  home.  The  folder 
presents  real  estate  classified  and  display 
advertising  linage  figures  and  percentages 
for  all  Cincinnati  newspapers  for  the  year 
1972. 

*  *  * 

PUBLICITY  SEMINAR— A  publicity 
seminar  arranged  by  executive  editor 
George  H.  Clark  and  promotion  director 
William  K.  Weber  drew  more  than  200 
representatives  of  local  organizations  for 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and 
Herald-Dispatch.  Offering  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  to  the  local  publicity  chairmen 
were  family  department  staffers,  sport  ed¬ 
itors,  city  editors  and  managing  editors  of 
both  Hunting^ton  newspapers.  The  partici¬ 
pants  also  filled  out  questionnaires  con¬ 
cerning  the  family  department  pages  of 
the  two  newspapers.  Publisher  N.  S.  Hay¬ 
den  called  the  seminar  a  complete  success. 

*  *  * 

UNDERDOG — Bert  N.  Honea,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Carter  Communica¬ 
tions,  publishers  of  the  Forth  Worth  Star- 
Telegram,  has  presented  a  check  in  the 
amount  of  $32,604.16  to  the  Tarrant  Coun¬ 
ty  Humane  Society. 

This  was  the  amount  raised  in  a 
month’s  time  by  the  “Underdog  Shelter 
Fund” — a  fund  started  by  the  Star- 
Telegram  to  help  the  society  build  and 
equip  a  new  shelter  house. 

The  campaign  was  begun  after  an 
anonymous  donor  offered  the  animal  shel¬ 
ter  $25,000  on  the  condition  a  like  amount 
could  be  raised  by  public  contribution.  A 
series  of  articles,  cartoons  and  pictures  in 
the  Star-Telegrram  brought  an  immediate 
rush  of  donations,  pushing  it  over  the 
$25,000  mark  in  less  than  a  month’s  time. 

4>  * 

SPIRITED  MARKET— A  South  Bend 
Tribune  booklet  presents  sales  rankings 
by  brands  and  ranking  points  based  on 
number  of  stores  reporting  for  a  wide 
variety  of  liquor  products,  including 
Canadian,  blends,  straight  bourbons, 
Irish,  bonded,  scotch  whiskys,  gin,  vodka, 
and  rum.  The  study  was  based  on  inter¬ 
views  conducted  with  owners  or  managers 
of  stores,  and  using  a  list  including  the 
top  50  brands  in  Indiana.  The  16-page 
presentation  gives  percentage  of  distribu¬ 
tion  and  sales  ranking  for  all  brands  in 
each  beverage  classification.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  South  Bend  'Tribune’s 
research  department. 
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For  your  new 

computerized  typesetting 

systen, 

equipnent  is  not 
the  main  issue. 

When  we  select  and  install  the  components  for 
your  computerized  typesetting  system,  each  compo¬ 
nent  will  be  the  best  possible  choice  for  your  unique 
needs.  But  equipment  isn't  the  main  issue. 

Software  is. 

The  computer  is  a  slave  to  its  software.  Inefficient 
software  means  an  inefficient  system.  Our  software 
is  more  efficient  because  we  know  and  understand 
typesetting  thoroughly.  We  specialize  solely  in  type¬ 
setting  software.  We  are  the  only  systems  supplier 
that  does. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
the  best  hardware  for  you,  arrange  and  oversee  in¬ 
stallation,  and  provide  you  with  mature  typesetting 
software,  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  require¬ 
ments.  We  will  also  give  your  personnel  extensive 
in-plant  training,  and  the  finest  after-installation  soft¬ 
ware  support  in  the  industry.  Result:  a  highly  cost- 
effective  typesetting  system. 

Composition 

Systems  Inc. 

.  .  .software  makes  the  difference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


I  call  the  cheerleaders  picture  'Warming  Up  Exercises' — they 
didn't  know  I  was  in  this  world  when  I  made  the  snap." 
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Word/picture  combo 
follows  Army  years 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

A  managing  editor  who  is  also  a  photographer — the 
somewhat  rare  combination  broods  well  for  a  daily  paper’s 
view  of  effective  use  of  news  pictures. 

In  Medina,  Ohio,  the  daily  County  Gazette  does  that 
with  just  about  100%  of  its  pictures  local  photography  on 
the  area  scene.  But  to  keep  words  and  pictures  in  effective 
balance,  the  managing  editor  is  also  a  word  man. 

All  this  combo  is  rolled  up  in  Mike  Dungjen,  52,  whose 
entry  into  the  newspaper  world  full  time  was  little  over 
10  years  ago  as  a  “second  career.”  Mike  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Army  in  1962,  a  20-year-man  (“actually  20  years 
and  5  days”),  having  been  in  the  infantry  as  a  public 
relations  specialist  and  combat  correspondent.  So  it  was  a 
natural  that  at  41,  with  one  career  l^hind — ^what  he  had 
learned  during  Army  years  turned  Mike  to  a  new  life  in 
the  day-to-day  newspaper  world. 

Actually,  Mike’s  news  writing  began  back  in  Detroit, 
where  he  was  a  kid  type  fan  of  the  Detroit  Tigers.  He 
went  through  the.  self-assigned  exercise  of  rewriting  all 
the  stories  whenever  his  team  lost;  He  single-handedly 
gave  the  Tigers  long  winning  streaks  in  his  versions  of  the 
games.  Since  those  days,  objectivity  set  in. 

Photography  was  a  new  skill  acquired  out  of  necessity 
when  Mike  was  a  combat  correspondent  with  the  2nd  In¬ 
fantry  in  Korea.  He  started  with  a  two  settings  camera 
bought  for  $18  at  the  post  exchange.  Pictures  were  taken 
“by  grace  and  by  God”  and  that  first  camera  was  sold  to 
another  Army  man  when  Mike  left  Korea.  He  suspects 
the  camera  has  been  sold  over  and  over — and  he  thinks 
one  of  his  boys  may  have  even  bought  it  in  Vietnam. 

Leaving  the  Army  from  Fort  Sheridan  in  Illinois,  Mike 
joined  the  North  Shore  Group  of  papers  around  Chicago 


A  "A 
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Area  high  school  rivalries  in  sports  can  lead  to  inter¬ 
esting  coverage— such  as  the  Medina  vs  Wadsworth 
football  game  staged  in  a  hog  wallow. 


Lett — 

"Halloween  is  still  a  fun  thing  around  here  .  .  .  this 
little  fellow  conked  out  while  his  parents  were  dec¬ 
orating  a  barn  for  a  party,"  Dungjen  comments  on 
seasonal  possibilities  in  small  town  news  pictures. 
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"Th*  kid  crying  had  good  reason  .  .  .  not  only  did  his 
older  brother's  team  lose  in  a  below  Little  League 
game,  but  he  was  paddled  more  often  than  the.  ball 
(by  momma)." 


as  their  first  male  editor  in  years  and  years — a  reverse 
of  women’s  liberation.  He  went  to  the  Coshocton  (Ohio) 
Tribune  as  sports  editor  and  photographer  in  1967,  to  stay 
for  a  year,  until  he  joined  the  Medina  County  Gazette  as 
managing  editor.  The  circulation  is  just  under  14,000 
now  and  on  Mike’s  staff  of  14,  13  are  capable  of  taking 
pictures.  There  is  one  dark  room  staffer — a  girl. 

The  managing  editor  likes  playing  good  pictures  large; 
likes  picture  stories  and  picture  pages.  One  or  two  picture 
stories  are  kept  around  in  case  an  ad  drops  out,  but  he 
runs  at  least  one  picture  page  a  week  and  sometimes  more 
if  there  is  “something  good”  going  on  locally. 

Instructions  are  “crop  tight”  and  get  something  that 
will  attract  the  eye.  He  thinks  pictures  can  be  made  or 
lost  in  the  dark  room.  Of  the  battle-scarred  tradition  of 
rows  of  faces  in  a  picture,  Mike  says  there  are  still  “lots 
of  old  provincials  around  who  like  25  people  in  a  picture.” 


Dungjen  thinks  a  construefion  picture  of  a  local  school  site  "can  be 
arty  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  find  some  up-rooted  gasoline 
storage  pipes  nearby."  Below,  one  of  the  editor's  pictures  shot 
during  a  Seville  warehouse  fire. 


THE  EYES  HAVE  IT 
—  One  of  Mike 
Dungjen's  favorite 
excerpts  from  a  pic¬ 
ture  series  made 
during  his  first 
newspaper  job. 


Photos  by 
Dungjon 


Peninsula  Newspapers  buy  Thomson  acquires  53rd 

^  ^  paper  in  United  States 

rfcT  riHYlK  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  has  pur- 

X.rlXXX^XX  IXIXX  X^v!/.^X.X  y  chased  the  Kittanning  (Pa.)  Leader 

^  •'  Times  and  is  building  a  new  newspaper 


In  a  single  working  day,  June  6,  Penin¬ 
sula  Newspapers  Incorporated  acquired 
control  of  and  printed  its  first  issue  of  one 
twice-w-eekly  new’spaper,  the  Valley  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  sold  the  “last  rights”  of  another, 
the  Burlingame  (Calif.)  Advance-Star. 

PNI  is  the  employe-owned  corporation 
that  publishes  the  daily  Palo  Alto  Times 
and  Redwood  City  Tribune.  According  to 
its  president,  Eugene  C.  Bishop,  PNI 
learned  May  24  that  Federal  Referee  in 
Bankruptcy  Daniel  Cowan  had  condition¬ 
ally  approved  its  offer  to  buy  the  Sun¬ 
nyvale-based  Valley  Journal  from  Stand¬ 
ard  Media,  Inc. 

The  $415,000  price  included  the  seller’s 
estimate  of  accounts  receivable.  Bishop 
said.  R.  Gary  Gonun,  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
consultant,  assisted  in  the  negotiations. 

The  court  order  Chapter  11  bankruptcy 
proceedings  made  the  turnover  effective  at 
midnight,  June  4.  Until  then.  Bishop  said, 
PNI  personnel  were  strictly  limited  in 
their  contacts  with  the  Valley  Journal 
management  and  staff. 

Although  plans  were  laid  under  the 
leadership  of  PNI  Executive  vicepresident 
Harry  Millet  to  assume  operation  of  the 
controlled-circulation  semi-weekly,  the 
physical  aspects  of  publication  could  not 
be  begun  until  early  June  5,  the  day  PNI’s 
first  edition  was  due  to  go  to  press  at  6:30 
p.m. 

Despite  the  time  bind  and  the  shift 
from  offset  to  letterpress  printing,  the 
operating  departments  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Times  put  the  24-page  Valley  Journal  is¬ 
sue  to  bed  on  the  Times  press  less  than  10 
minutes  late.  Carriers  distributed  copies 
the  next  morning,  June  6. 

One  edition  goes  to  the  Sunnyvale- 
Cupertino  area,  including  Monta  Vista, 
parts  of  w’est  San  Jose  and  major  apart¬ 
ment  areas  of  Mountain  View.  Another 
edition  goes  to  Santa  Clara. 

Publisher  Charles  T.  Tyler  said  he  has 
set  a  circulation  goal  of  delivery  to  82,000 
northern  Santa  (!)lara  County  residences 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  mornings. 

Management  named 

Besides  naming  Tyler  as  publisher  and 
Alexander  Bodi  as  editor — the  same  posts 
they  hold  on  the  Palo  Alto  Times — the 
Valley  Journal  masthead  lists  John  H. 
Lyman  as  managing  editor.  Lyman,  tem¬ 
porarily  detached  from  his  duties  as  Times 
assistant  editor,  is  coordinating  operations 
of  all  departments  at  the  Sunnyvale  office, 
located  at  384  W.  Washington  Ave.,  tele¬ 
phone  (408)  736-9090. 

A  first-issue  message  to  readers  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Valley  Journal  would  con¬ 
centrate  on  coverage  of  the  local  govern¬ 
ments,  schools,  family-oriented  matters, 
clubs  and  organizations,  prep  sports  and 
area  entertainment.  It  promised  that 
PNI’s  sound  basic  news  and  advertising 
policies  would  be  applied. 

Standard  Media  had  been  operating  the 
paper  in  bankruptcy  for  about  2%  years, 
according  to  former  publisher  William 
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Crawford.  In  recent  months  it  had  been 
printed  on  the  Sacramento  Union  press. 

The  masthead  notes  that  the  Valley 
Journal  continues  publication  of  three 
earlier  newspapers — the  Sunnyvale  Stand¬ 
ard,  once  a  daily;  the  Los  Angeles  News, 
and  the  Santa  Clara  Journal,  established 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

“We  see  a  very  fine  possibility  for  our 
organization  in  the  Valley  Journal  circu¬ 
lation  area,”  Bishop  said.  “Our  people 
have  been  operating  there  for  many,  many 
years  for  the  Palo  Alto  Times.” 

Paper  is  suspended 

It  was  coincidence.  Bishop  explained, 
that  the  final  disposition  of  the  Bur¬ 
lingame  Advance-Star  w'as  announced  on 
the  same  day. 

Publication  of  the  Advance-Star  w’as 
permanently  suspended  with  the  May  30 
edition,  according  to  publisher  Frank  J. 
O’Neill,  who  continues  as  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune.  PNI  had  operated 
The  Advance-Star — originally  founded  in 
1905 — as  a  daily  from  1936  until  1957, 
when  it  was  converted  to  a  controlled- 
circulation  semi-weekly.  In  1962  its  publi¬ 
cation  was  stepped  up  to  three  times 
weekly,  and  in  1969  cut  back  to  two  times. 
After  a  1971  reorganization.  The  Ad¬ 
vance-Star  was  run  through  departments 
of  the  Tribune,  but  still  printed  on  its  own 
press. 

“Economics  and  changing  population 
and  shopping  patterns  in  the  northern 
San  Mateo  County  area  made  it  no  longer 
feasible  for  PNI  to  operate  there,”  Bishop 
said. 

After  The  Advance-Star  was  folded,  the 
sale  of  its  name  and  goodwill  to  the  Am- 
phlett  Printing  Company  of  San  Mateo 
W’as  announced  jointly  by  that  company’s 
president,  J.  Hart  Clinton  and  Bishop. 

Amphlett  Printing  publishes  the  daily 
San  Mateo  Times,  San  Bruno  Herald  and 
other  weeklies  in  the  area.  Clinton  indi¬ 
cated  that  his  company  does  not  intend  to 
resume  operation  of  The  Advance-Star  as 
a  separate  publication. 


Photo  weekly  fined 
in  contempt  charge 

The  publisher  and  editor  of  the  French- 
language  weekly  Photo  Police  have  been 
fined  a  total  of  $1,500  for  violating  an 
order  from  the  Quebec  Police  Commission 
banning  publication  of  a  photo  of  a  con¬ 
victed  fraud  artist  who  was  testifying 
before  the  commission’s  inquiry  into  orga¬ 
nized  crime. 

The  publisher,  Jacmond  Inc.,  was  fined 
$1,000  for  contempt  of  court  and  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Pierre  Schneider,  $500,  by  the  inquiry 
chairman,  Sessions  Judge  Rheal  Brunet 
for  publishing  the  photo  April  21.  The 
commission  had  banned  photographs  of 


plant  at  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune 
in  West  Covina,  Calif. 

Purchase  of  the  13,000  circulation  eve¬ 
ning  daily  was  announced  by  K.  R.  Thom¬ 
son,  president  and  chairman  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Ltd.,  and  by  James  M.  Wy¬ 
ant  and  his  brother,  Corbin  A.  Wyant,  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Leader  Times. 

In  family  since  1868 

The  Pennsylvania  newspaper  and  its 
predecessor  daily  and  wreekly  publications 
have  been  owned  by  the  Wyant  family  and 
its  relatives  since  1868.  James  Wyant,  47, 
w’ill  remain  as  general  manager. 

George  J.  Cooper  of  Rockville  Centre, 
N.Y.,  was  consultant  in  negotiating  the 
sale,  James  Wyant  said.  Other  Thomson- 
owned  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
clude  the  Hanover  Evening  Sun,  Mead- 
ville  Tribune  and  the  Monessen  Valley 
Independent. 

Construction  of  the  new  addition  to  the 
press  building  in  West  Covina  began 
about  a  month  ago.  An  October  opening 
day  is  aimed  for.  Plans  are  to  raze  the 
existing  building. 

Thomson  told  shareholders  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto,  Canada,  that 
the  company  plans  to  spend  about  $5.8 
million  this  year  for  new’  buildings  and 
equipment  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Thomson's  major  project 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  managing  director,  said  the 
West  Covina,  Calif,  construction  project  is 
the  major  one  for  the  company. 

At  the  start  of  1973  the  Thomson  com¬ 
pany  ow’ned  47  new’spapers  in  Canada  and 
52  in  the  U.S.,  company  officials  report¬ 
ed. 

Thomson  told  shareholders  that  compa¬ 
ny  policy  has  been  to  finance  capital  ex¬ 
penditures  w’ithout  draw’ing  on  sources 
that  might  be  needed  to  finance  acquisi¬ 
tions.  “Currently  the  company  is  in  a  very 
strong  position  to  finance  capital  expendi¬ 
tures  and  newspaper  acquisitions,”  he 
said. 

Net  income  for  the  first  quarter  was 
$4.71  million  or  9.1  cents  a  share,  com¬ 
pared  with  $3.78  or  7.5  cents  a  share  for 
the  same  quarter  of  1972.  (Published 
profits  do  not  take  into  account  the  pro¬ 
posed  reduction  in  Canadian  corporate 
taxes.) 

Thomson  said  first  quarter  results 
should  not  be  considered  indicative  of 
prospects  for  the  year  1973  but  added  he 
anticipates  this  will  be  a  satisfactory 
year. 


Theodore  ‘Teddy”  Aboud  as  a  security 
measure. 

Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation, 
also  summoned  to  answer  contempt 
charges  for  televising  a  new’s  clip  showing 
Aboud,  was  granted  postponement  until 
June  19. 
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The  photojoumalist 
as  a  creative 
photographer 

You  know  it  better  than  anybody.  The 
role  of  many  a  newspaper  photogra¬ 
pher  has  changed  significantly  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  There’s  a  lot  less  fire  engine 
chasing,  and  even  fewer  women’s  club 
meetings.  And  a  lot  more  features 
requiring  original,  creative  photogra¬ 
phy.  The  day  of  the  old-fashioned 
flre-eating  press  photographer  with  his 
Speed  Graphic  is  gone.  The  day  of  the 
sensitive,  thoughtful  photojoumalist 
with  his  Nikon  is  upon  us. 

If  anything,  the  job  is  tougher.  You’re 
no  longer  just  a  recorder  of  events  (if 
indeed  it  was  ever  that  simple).  You’ve 
got  to  add  something  of  yourself.  Often¬ 
times,  you’re  expected  to  turn  ordi¬ 
nary,  mundane  subject  matter  into  fas¬ 
cinating  photographs. 

Next  to  your  own  originality,  your 
best  friends  at  times  like  these  are  the 
40-some  Nikkor  lenses  available  for 
your  Nikon.  Get  a  wild  perspective  on 
that  oft-photographed  landmark  with  a 
20mm  or  24mm,  or  even  a  Fisheye. 
Coming  soon,  a  15mm,  plus  a  new 
16mm  Fisheye  Nikkor  that  covers  170* 
but  fills  the  whole  frame.  Or,  at  the 
other  extreme,  show  your  readers  Main 
Street  as  they’ve  never  seen  it,  com¬ 
pressed  by  a  5(X)mm  or  1000mm  Reflex 
Nikkor.  In  between,  a  world  of  possi¬ 
bilities.  Close-ups  of  familar  objects 
that  are  unrecognizable  but  fascinating 
—made  possible  by  the  famous  55mm 
Auto-Micro-Nikkor.  Editor  wants 
something  about  speeding  traffic  on 
the  highway?  Wow  him  with  a  zoom¬ 
ing-while-shooting  shot,  using  a  50- 
3()0mm  Zoom  Nikkor. 


In  subsequent  editions,  we  hope  to 
show  you  examples  of  how  other  pho¬ 
tographers  have  used  Nikkor  lenses  to 
solve  problem  assignments.  In  fact,  if 
you  have  some  good  examples  of  your 
own,  we’d  like  to  see  them. 

Motor  Drive  for 
the  non-sports 
photographer 

“Did  you  take  the  picture  yet?”  asks 
the  nervous  subject.  “I  just  took  15 
pictures’’  says  the  grinning  photogra¬ 
pher.  And,  despite  a  tense,  uptight 
person,  the  clever,  well-equipped  pho¬ 
tographer  will  almost  certainly  come 
up  with  at  least  one  natural,  unposed, 
pleasing  photograph. 


Outside  the  courthouse,  a  sullen 
defendant  suddenly,  unpredictably 
goes  beserk,  punches  the  deputy  who’s 
escorting  him.  It’s  all  over  in  a  second, 
and  most  of  the  photographers  come 
away  with  aftermath  shots  that  don’t 
even  make  the  second  section.  One 
guy  gets  the  peak  of  action  and,  in 
fact,  a  whole  sequence.  He,  needless 
to  say,  makes  page  one. 

Both  of  these  heroes,  as  you  guessed, 
had  motor-drive-equipped  Nikon  cam¬ 
eras.  Neither  has  ever  shot  a  football 
game  or  any  other  kind  of  sporting 
event,  but  neither  would  ever  be  caught 
without  his  motor  drive.  It’s  a  reassur¬ 
ing  feeling  to  be  always  ready  for  the 
next  shot— and  once  you  try  it,  you’ll 
be  hooked!  Motor  drives  which  fire  at 
rates  up  to  4  frames  per  second  can  be 
fitted  to  any  Nikon  F  Camera,  and  5  fps 
motor  drives  will  soon  be  available  for 


any  Nikon  F2— and  require  no  adapta- 
ion!  And  there’s  a  whole  sub-system 
of  motor  drive  accessories  which  well 
tell  you  more  about  if  youll  write. 

A  cure  for  your 
back  problems 

Interviewed  a  photographer  in  the 
bending-over  position  the  other  day. 
He  was  copying  a  bunch  of  interesting 
books  for  a  feature  story  on  the  local 
library.  He  was  saying  unpleasant  things 
about  (a)  the  pain  in  his  back,  and 
(b)  the  fact  that  there  wasn’t  any  way 
to  rig  his  tripod  up  for  this  kind  of 
closeup  shooting.  Since  he  was  using 
his  trusty  Nikon,  we  had  a  revelation 


for  him:  Nikon  makes  a  moderately- 
priced  gadget  just  for  such  occasions. 
It’s  a  handy  copy  stand  called  the 
Nikon  Reprocopy  Outfit.  There  are 
two  models— one  for  normal,  stay-in- 
one-place  use,  and  a  second  which 
comes  with  its  own  carrying  case. 

An  invitation 

We’d  like  to  be  genuinely  helpful  in  this 
space.  Your  questions  on  any  Nikon 
product  or  service— or  any  photogra¬ 
phic  problem— are  most  welcome.  One 
service  you  might  find  especially  inter¬ 
esting:  the  Nikon  School  of  Photogra¬ 
phy;  ask  about  it.  You’re  also  invited 
to  send  us  any  unusual  photos  or  stories 
about  you  and  your  Nikon.  We  might 
even  publish  them!  Just  address  your 
letters  to  The  Nikon  Photojoumalist, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.  11530.  [130 


Clark  program  admits 
35  minority  students 


Dayton  D-N  probe  exposes 
company's  mob  connections 


A  10-month  investigation  by  two  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  reporters  culminated 
in  a  nine-part  series  June  3-12  detailing  a 
major  Ohio  conglomerate’s  link  with  orga¬ 
nized  crime  and  professional  sports. 

The  series,  by  reporters  Gene  Goltz  and 
Jay  Smith,  documents  the  intricate 
dealings  of  a  holding  company.  Emprise 
Corp.,  and  its  principal  subsidiary.  Sport- 
service  Corp.,  in  gaining  a  stranglehold  of 
influence  over  major  sports  facilities 
throughout  the  country. 

The  series  illustrates  numerous  methods 
used  by  Emprise-Sportservice,  the  world’s 
largest  operator  of  food  concessions  at 
sporting  events,  to  move  in  and  take  con¬ 
trol  of  professional  sports,  particularly 
the  horse  racing  industry. 

The  reporters’  investigation  of  court 
records,  contracts,  newspaper  files,  and 
interviews  with  people  involved,  brought 
out  an  “incredibly  complicated,  encyclope¬ 
dic  web  of  financial  manipulations,  hidden 
influence  and  ownership,  political  deals, 
shrewd  business  practices,  bewildering 
shifts  in  corporate  structures,  and  actions 
that  defy  precise  definition  or  analysis.’’ 

One  of  the  key  functions  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  described  in  the  series  is  acting  as 
hidden  banker  for  major  league  teams, 
racetracks,  and  other  businesses.  By  loan¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  money  to  Ohio  race¬ 
tracks,  for  example,  the  company  has 
gained  an  almost  “life  and  death”  hold  on 
state  racing.  The  Ohio  state  racing  com¬ 
mission,  says  the  articles,  is  largely  una¬ 
ware  of  these  dealings.  Of  the  dozen  or  so 
tracks  in  the  state,  many  of  which  are 
defunct  due  to  staggering  debts  to  the 
company,  all  except  two  have  dealt  with 
Emprise-Sportservice. 

The  organization  has  also  had  a  long 
history  of  dealing  directly  with  Mafia 
leaders.  In  Michigan  in  1956,  recounts  the 
series,  E-S  founder  Louis  M.  Jacobs 
loaned  $512,000  to  Anthony  Zerilli  and 
Giacomo  (Jack)  Tocco,  which  they  used  to 
gain  control  of  Hazel  Park  racetrack. 

Getting  information  on  the  company, 
says  the  reporters,  is  difficult,  as  Sport- 
service,  the  operating  company,  has  con¬ 
sistently  declined  to  furnish  the  names  of 
or  numbers  of  subsidiaries  and  affiliates. 
Nevertheless,  law  enforcement  leaders 
consider  the  firm  a  part  of  organized 
crime. 

Unfortunately,  public  officials  have 
been  delinquent  in  their  checking  of  the 
company’s  accounting  of  revenues.  As  a 
result,  the  general  public  is  almost  totally 
unaware  of  its  influence,  although  millions 
of  sport  fans  deal  with  the  company  every 
day — ^when  they  buy  a  hot  dog  or  a  beer  at 
a  ballgame  or  make  a  bet  at  the  track. 

Goltz,  43,  is  a  veteran  investigative  re¬ 
porter  who  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
unearthing  a  kickback  scandal  in  a  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas  suburb  while  on  the  staff  of  the 
Houston  Post.  He  had  also  worked  at  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and 
Newsday. 

Smith,  23,  joined  the  D-N  in  November, 
1971,  after  graduating  from  Ohio  State 
University  where  he  edited  the  student 
daily,  the  OSU  Lantern. 


“The  response  to  the  articles  has  been 
mixed,”  Goltz  told  E&P.  “We’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  some  good  tips  and  some  inquiries 
from  outside  state  agencies,  but  we 
haven’t  heard  a  damn  thing  from  the 
state  of  Ohio.” 

Most  of  the  information,  he  said,  came 
from  just  digging  through  old  probate 
files  and  lawsuits,  where  the  real  names 
of  some  of  the  nebulous  corporations  ap¬ 
pear.  “Nobody  came  around  with  guns  or 
anything,  but  then  nobody  would  really 
talk  to  us  either,”  he  said. 


Oelwein,  Iowa  shoppers  rate  newspa¬ 
pers  the  most  helpful  advertising  medium 
to  use  when  preparing  to  shop,  according 
to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  survey  con¬ 
ducted  among  700  residents  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  Iowa  city. 

Newspapers  were  included  in  a  list  of 
preferred  media,  along  with  radio,  televi¬ 
sion  and  direct  mail  advertising.  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  judged  the  most  helpful  by  64% 
of  those  surveyed. 

Pegged  against  the  local  radio  station, 
KOEL,  the  Oelwein  Daily  Register  was 
favored  as  the  most  helpful  by  72%.  When 
direct  mail  is  included,  newspapers  still 
receive  a  65%  rating. 

Register  publisher  Lew  Warren,  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  figpires,  told  his  ad  salesmen, 
“Tell  your  accounts  that  unless  they  have 
an  excess  amount  of  money  in  their  budg¬ 
et,  they  cannot  afford  the  ‘luxury’  of  radio 
and  TV  because  it  erodes  their  impact  in 
the  preferred  and  most  effective  m^ium.” 

The  survey  also  asked  respondents  to 
explain  whether  a  particular  medium 
affected  buying  decisions.  62%  of  those 
identified  as  newspaper  readers  said  the 
paper  did  influence  their  buying  decisions. 

But  radio  was  rated  at  38%,  and  tv  at 
34%. 

The  survey  also  asked  that  shoppers 
choose  between  radio,  tv,  newspapers, 
magazines,  window  displays  and  direct 
mail  circulars  for  their  information. 

504  relied  on  newspapers,  184  on  radio, 
and  95  on  tv.  But  178  relied  on  window 
displays,  and  120  on  direct  mail.  Another 
67  said  they  relied  upon  ads  in  magazines 
for  help  in  shopping. 

These  figures  will  be  useful  Warren 
claims,  “because  there  continues  to  be 
misleading  information  regarding  accep¬ 
tance  of  newspaper  advertising  by  the 
consumer  as  the  most  believable  compared 
to  other  media.” 

The  figures  were  part  of  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  13-page  report  issued  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  shoppers’  attitudes  and 
opinions.  Other  questions  dealt  with  store 
and  shopping  hours,  and  parking  and 
credit  questions. 


Columbia  University’s  summer  program 
in  journalism  for  minority  group  members 
opened  its  sixth  year  last  week  with  a 
new  name — ^the  Michele  Clark  Fellowship 
Program  for  Minority  Journalists.  The 
program  was  renamed  to  honor  the  late 
CBS  News  network  correspondent  who 
died  in  an  airline  crash  in  Chicago  last 
December.  Clark  was  a  1970  graduate  of 
the  program. 

Of  the  35  Fellows  announced  by  the 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  there  are  31  blacks,  three  Spanish- 
surnamed,  and  one  American  Indian.  The 
group,  of  which  almost  half  have  at  least 
a  year  of  professional  experience,  was 
selected  from  over  400  applicants  in  a 
national  competition.  Twenty  will  be 
trained  in  broadcast  and  15  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  program  will  provide  intensive 
training  in  all  aspects  of  broadcast  and 
print  news  gathering  and  production,  with 
emphasis  on  writing  and  street  reporting. 
Print  media  students  will  work  in  a  unit 
set  up  like  a  city  newsroom,  and  will 
produce  a  weekly  newspaper.  Deadline. 

Following  the  11-week  session,  each 
Fellow  will  go  to  work  on  a  major  daily 
newspaper  or  major  tv  or  radio  station. 

Co-directors  of  the  program  are 
Howard  M.  Ziff,  director  of  journalistic 
studies  at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
.setts,  and  Charlayne  Hunter-Gault,  report¬ 
er  for  the  New  York  Times. 

The  program  is  supported  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Company,  the 
CBS/Broadcast  Group,  and  15  participat¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

• 


The  birthplace  of  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
founder  and  first  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  in  Lima,  N.Y.  was  marked  with  a 
bronze  marker  (June  16). 

Nathan  W.  Goldstein,  special  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 
represented  the  paper  and  presented  the 
marker  on  behalf  of  the  Times  to  the  town 
of  Lima,  which  is  about  20  miles  south  of 
Rochester. 

Raymond,  who  was  bom  in  1820,  found¬ 
ed  the  Times  in  1851. 


Legislation  that  would  have  required 
editorials  appearing  in  Maine  newspapers 
to  be  sign^  was  ruled  unconstitutional 
(June  14)  after  the  court  had  been  asked 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  for  an 
opinion  on  the  bill. 

The  court  said,  “The  important  rela¬ 
tionship  between  anonymity  and  the  free 
exercise  of  speech  and  press  demands  the 
existence  of  a  compelling  governmental 
interest  to  justify  legislative  restrictions 
upon  it.” 


Newspaper  ads  rated 
in  local  C  of  C  poll 


Birthplace  of  founder 
of  N.Y.  Times  marked 


Editorial  authorship 
bill  in  Maine  halted 
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Motif  #1 — Flockintr  to  art  colonies  on 
Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  artists  have  made  this 
Rockport  fishincT  shack  famous  as  New 
England's  most-painted  subject. 


Get  TO  it  all... in  newspaper-reading  New  England! 

Because  New  England  offers  practically  everything  to  everybody  in  the  way  of  sports,  amusement,  relaxation  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  the  region  has  always  been  popular  with  vacationers.  This  year,  moreover,  devalued  dollars  abroad  are  turn¬ 
ing  travelers’  thoughts  toward  New  England  as  never  before.  In  Maine,  for  instance,  requests  for  vacation  information 
have  quadrupled  those  of  previous  years.  Hotels,  motels  and  guest  houses  are  already  beginning  to  see  an  expected  5% 
increase  of  business  over  last  year.  In  1973,  New  England  is  the  ‘in’  place  to  go! 

Over  two  billion  dollars  will  be  left  behind  by  visitors  during  this  bonus  summer,  in  the  bank  accounts  and  pocketbooks 
of  those  who  cater  to  their  needs  for  shelter,  food  and  entertainment.  These  are  the  year-round  residents  who  buy  the 
products  advertised  in  the  nation’s  best-read  media— local  New  England  daily  newspapers. 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pa\wtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


EVANS  DAVIS 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
names  two  managing  eds 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  has  adopted 
the  dual  managing  editor  system — one  for 
news  and  the  other  for  features. 

Phiup  M.  Evans,  previously  city  ed¬ 
itor,  will  be  managing  editor  for  news. 

B.  Dale  Davis,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor,  will  be  managing  editor 
for  features. 

John  J.  Farmer,  moves  from  the 
Bulletin’s  Washington  Bureau  to  become 
city  editor. 

*  •  • 

Donald  K.  Duncan,  columnist  for  the 
Seattle  Times — named  managing  editor  of 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  E.  Merry,  acting  editor  of 
the  Tribune,who  was  named  associate  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  • 

Austin  C.  Drukker,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News 
and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Advance — was 
elected  president  of  the  Union  Building  & 
Investment  Co.,  parent  company  of  both 
newspapers,  succeeding  his  father,  the  late 
Richard  Drukker. 

•  *  * 

Cliff  Cheney,  a  reporter  for  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Logan 
(Utah)  Herald  Journal. 


Buying  Boston? 

Be  sure  to  include 

WORCESTER 

The  other  meijor 
market  in  the 
Nation's  5th  largest  ADJ. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

D.iily  Ovff  1  Sn.’OOn.  SuiiiJ.iy  OvrtT 
Rt.'jjieseiiti'd  hy  Cv‘,U&0 


news  people 


Francis  Stan,  columnist  and  sports 
writer  for  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star- 
News  for  43  years — retired. 

*  •  « 

Kathleen  Carroll,  an  assistant  movie 
critic  at  the  New  York  Daily  News  was 
promoted  to  movie  critic;  Edward  Fay, 
copy  boy  at  the  News — ^promoted  to  edi¬ 
torial  assistant. 

*  «  • 

Robert  V.  Lott,  copy  desk  chief  of  the 
Atlanta  Journal  was  named  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  news;  Path,  Howle,  as¬ 
sistant  copy  desk  chief  succeeds  Lott  as 
copy  desk  chief. 

*  *  • 

Mort  Rosenblum,  AP  correspondent  in 
Singapore,  was  named  chief  of  the  Buenos 
Aires  AP  bureau,  succeeding  Louis  UcHi- 
TELLE,  who  was  reassigpied  to  New  York 
AP  headquarters. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Barletta,  labor  relations  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune — named  director  of  employee  re¬ 
lations;  Peter  Heraty,  assistant  labor  re¬ 
lations  manager — named  to  succeed  Bar¬ 
letta. 


PEACE  POSTON 


JOHN  H.  McMillan,  previously  mana9in9 
editor  of  the  H^orcester  (Mats.)  Telegram  for 
sli  years,  has  joined  the  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Adrertiter  and  Herald-Ditpafch  as  executive 
editor,  effective  July  I. 

Robert  J.  DeBono,  circulation  director 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  was  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  Metropolitan  News  Co.,  New 
York  City,  effective  August  1;  Edward 
L.  Bennett,  previously  vicepresident  for 
circulation  of  the  Express  PuUishing  Co., 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  succeeds  DeBono  as 
circulation  director. 

e  e  • 

John  Teeham,  editor  of  the  Los  Alamos 
(N.M.)  Monitor,  named  editor  of  the  Taos 
(N.M.)  News  succeeding  Tom  Day,  who 
joined  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  as  city 
hall  reporter. 

*  *  a 


J.  Calvin  Peace,  news  editor  of  the 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent — appointed 
managing  ^itor  of  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald,  succeeding  Wayne  H.  Poston, 
who  was  appointed  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times. 
a  a  a 

Stuart  S.  Tayix*,  publisher  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press  and 
WiLUAM  L.  McLean  III,  grandson  of 
William  L.  McLean,  who  purchased  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  in  1895— elected  to 
new  positions  as  senior  vicepresidents  of 
the  Bulletin  Company.  McLean  III  was 
also  named  chairman  of  a  new  steering 
committee  for  corporate  planning. 


PARK 
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IbO  Broadway  New  York  N  Y  10038 


Hagadone  Newspapers 
name  new  publisher 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
made  by  Hagadone  Newspapers: 

Terry  Schick,  former  editor  of  the 
Coeur  d’Alene  (Ida.)  Press — named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arizona  Daily  Sun  in  Flag¬ 
staff,  succeeding  William  Misslin; 

Wally  Donauison,  former  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  the  publisher — 
named  advertising  director  of  the  Sioux 
City  (la.)  Journal,  succeeding  CLYDE 
Van  Dyke,  who  retired  after  almost  40 
years  of  service  with  the  Journal; 

Tom  Anthony,  account  executive  for 
tile  Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times — 
promoted  to  advertising  director  of  the 
Dallas  (Ore.)  Chronicle,  replacing  Dick 
Cosgrove,  who  was  named  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  also  a  Hagadone 
paper; 

William  Behung,  executive  editor 
of  the  Beloit  (Wise.)  Daily  News,  named 
publisher  of  the  Rhinelander  (Wise.) 
Daily  News  succeeding  Walter  Rose- 
brock,  who  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier  to 
succeed  Pete  King,  who  has  announced 
plans  for  early  retirement 
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in  the  news 


GEORGE  R.  PACKARD  is  th»  n«w  •i*cutiv« 
•ditor  of  fho  PhiUdolphia  Bulltfin.  Packard 
succaadad  William  B.  Dickinson,  who  rafirad 
May  31.  Tha  nativa  Philadalphian,  joinad  fha 
Bullatin  in  1967  as  Whita  Housa  corraspond* 
ant  bafora  bacoming  managing  aditor  in  May 
1969. 

Camilla  Ayers,  assistant  news  editor 
of  the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Daily  Times, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Jarrow  Press,  Inc., 
Boston,  as  production  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  editor. 

•  •  * 

Donald  F.  Wright,  research  planning 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une — named  operations  director;  John  E. 
McCambridge,  production  director,  named 
special  projects  director;  Richard  E. 
Cooney,  production  manager,  succeeds  Mc¬ 
Cambridge  as  production  director;  James 
B.  Shaffer,  research  planning  coordina¬ 
tor,  named  research  planning  manager. 

*  *  * 

James  E.  Anderson,  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News — was  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor,  succeeding  Max 
Greedy,  who  retired  after  a  66-year  news¬ 
paper  career. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Hart  and  Dwayne  Fletcher, 
have  been  named  assistant  production 
managers  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 

*  *  * 

John  Lindblad,  a  reporter  for  the  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alta.)  Journal,  was  appointed 
head  of  Alberta’s  department  of  federal 
and  intergovernmental  affairs’  office  in 
Ottawa. 

*  *  * 

Marguerite  Sullivan,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Diego  Union — ^named 
a  reporter  in  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Copley  News  Service. 

«  *  • 

Ted  Lutz,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Dunkirk  (N.Y.)  Evening  Observer  was 
named  assistant  city  editor. 

«  *  * 

Don  Shockey,  international  news  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times — 
named  business  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Journal. 
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Dorothy  Storck,  general  assignments 
reporter  for  Chicago  Today — ^named  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  critic  succeeding  Johanna 
Steinmetz  who  will  freelance. 

•  *  * 

Richard  Duncovich,  previously  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  manager  for  the  FM 
radio  station  and  cable  television  channel 
for  Tryon  Broadcasting  Co.,  Oneonta, 
New  York — appointed  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Dover  (N.J.)  Daily  Advance. 

«  *  * 

Tom  Kennedy,  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Journal- 
News — named  retail  advertising  manager 
of  the  newspaper  and  general  manager  of 
the  Journal  Publishing  Co.’s  two  weekly 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Jimmy  L.  Thomas,  assistant  controller 
for  Trans  World  Airlines — appointed 
treasurer  of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

•  *  * 

Don  Duncan,  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  Seattle  Times — appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune. 

«  *  « 

Robert  Herzog,  sports  writer  for  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian — named  sports 
editor  of  the  Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn 
Reporter. 

«  *  * 

Kerry  W.  Sipe,  assistant  state  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer — 
appointed  state  editor,  succeeding  Rick 
Nichols,  who  remains  on  the  newspaper’s 
reporting  staff. 

*  *  * 

Robert  McAleer,  news  editor  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  was  appointed  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Carl  Morgan,  city  editor, 
succeeds  McAleer  as  news  editor,  and 
James  Bruce,  assistant  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Morgan  as  city  editor. 

*  *  * 

Welly  Boyes,  advertising  manager  of 
the  North  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Citizen,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  publisher;  Les 
Thomas,  an  advertising  staff  member  of 
the  Citizen,  succeeds  Boyes  as  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  * 


Edmund  0.  Martin  was  named  retail 
sales  manager  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  and  Richard 
L.  Dugan  was  named  national  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Both  positions  were  created  by  the 
retirement  of  W.  T.  Dickson,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director. 
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JURGENSMEYER 


DANIELS 


7  Knight  executives 
receive  promotions 

Seven  executives  ascended  the  internal 
promotion  ladder  in  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  organization  this  week.  The  new 
assignments  announced  by  board  chairman 
James  L.  Knight  were: 

Hal  JURGENSMEYER,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  since 
1969 — to  vicepresident-operations  for, 
KNI. 

Beverly  R.  Carter  —  from  general 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observ¬ 
er  and  News  to  general  manager  of  the 
Miami  Herald. 

Derick  J.  Daniels,  executive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  and 
director  of  news  for  KNI — to  vicepres¬ 
ident-news.  He  has  worked  for  Knight 
newspapers  since  1966. 

Erwin  R.  Potts — from  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tallahacsee  (Fla.)  Democrat 
to  general  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server  and  News. 

Walter  H.  (Gus)  Harwell — from  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.) 
News  to  general  manager  of  the  Tallahas¬ 
see  Democrat. 

Clarence  F.  Sallee — from  editor  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florida  Keys  Keynoter  at 
Marathon,  Fla.  to  general  manager  of 
the  Boca  Raton  News. 

Kurt  Luedtke — to  executive  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press.  He  is  a  former 
Miami  Herald  reporter  and  has  been  with 
the  Free  Press  since  1966. 

Knight  said  Jurgensmeyer’s  new  duties 
will  include  liaison  with  general  managers 
of  KNI  newspapers  and  direction  of 
Knight  Advertising  Sales  Inc.  which  is 
based  in  New  York  City.  A  former  IBM 
executive,  he  went  to  work  at  the  Miami 
Herald  in  1969  with  the  introduction  of 
computers  to  the  production  processes. 


COLD  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

NAPSCO  has  one  of  tha  largast  selectiont  of 
cold  type  aquipment  in  U.S.  Many  trade-ins 
from  Compugraphic  equipment,  often 
priced  lower  than  trade-in  allowed. 


Justowriters 
Headliners 
Varitypers 
Fridan  8201 
Photons 


Compugraphics 

•  Linofilm  Quick 

•  TTS-IBM 

•  ATF 

•  Etc. 


LEASES  -  TERMS  -  CASH 


TRADE  UP  TO  COMPUGRAPHIC 

Use  your  old  cold  type  setters  as  down 
payment. 


Write  for  new  list  of  Used  Equipment 
&  Prices 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin.  Wis  54923  •  414  361-0660 
18W  22nd  Si  ,  NYC  10010  •  212  691-9850 
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March  linage 

Th*  followinq  lin«a«  tabuUtioni  hav* 
baan  comptlad  by  Hadia  Racords,  Inc., 
for  tba  axclutiva  publication  by  Editor 
t  Publiihar.  Thay  may  not  bo  raprintad 
or  publithad  in  any  form  without  axplicit 
parmiition  from  Madia  Racordi,  Inc. 
NOTE;  Nawspapart  markad  with  coda  ba* 
low  includa  advartiting  in  Parada,  Family 
Waaklv  or  Waakand  Magaxina  approxi- 
mata  linaga  at  follows: 

*Parado^.340  linos 
tFamily  Waakly-TS.iSS  Unas 


Harold  Travalar-m 
Harold  Travalar-S  . 


AKRON.  OHIO 

H73  l»n 

Baacon  Journal-a  . 2.75i,M7  2.P70,42t 

*Baacon  Journal-S  ....  I,2f3,4if  1,111,133 

Grand  Total  .  4,045,414  4,151,542 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising;  Baacon-Jour- 
nal-a  Lart  Yaar  l.VO.w  includas  73,- 
M  linos. 

BMCon  Jeumal-S  This  Yaar  I,2y3,44t 
includas  75,1^  linos;  Last  Yaar  l,IBI,- 
133  indues  55,574  linos. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

tKnickarbockar  Naws- 

Union  Star-a  .  l.4l5.nY  l,5IB,233 

Timas  Union-m  .  I.4B0.482  1,521,287 

*Timas  Union-S  .  758,353  850,385 

Grand  Total  .  3,854,744  3,887,707 

NOTE;  Timas  Union-S:  This  Yaar  758,353 

includas  14,000  linos  of  part-run  advar¬ 
tising. 

AYLANYA,  CA. 

Constitution-m  .  4,075,140  3,778,557 

Journal-a  .  4,355,022  4,241,417 

Journal  t 

Constitution-S  .  1,874,405  1,400,437 

Grand  Total  . 10.324,787  7^20,415 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising;  JoumaLo: 
This  Yaar  4,355,022  incfudas  170,404 

linos:  Last  Yaar  4,241,417  includas  I47,> 
775  linos. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*Nows  Amarican-S  ...  730,387  744,575 

Naws  Amarican-a  ....  1,481,402  1,473,035 

Sun-m  . .  IA77,7I2  1,435,701 

Sun-a  .  2,282.831  2,431,077 

Sun-S  .  1,454,084  1.577.424 

Grand  Total  .  7,824,414  8,103,834 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Naws  Amar¬ 
ican-S  This  Yaar  730,387  includas  101,- 
028  linos;  Last  Yaar  744,575  includas 

27,770  linos. 

Nows  Amarican-a  Last  Yaar  1,473,035 
includas  I04,2M  linos. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocata  (saa  nota)..  2,755,722  2,377,114 
•Advocato-S  .  785.715  431,572 

Grand  Total  .  3.541,437  3J)08.708 

NOTE:  Advocata-m  and  Stata  Timas-o 
sold  in  combination;  Linaga  of  ona 
adition,  Advocata-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Racord-o  .  2,527,144  2,553,402 

tRocord-S  .  777.833  787,427 

Grand  Total  .  3,524,777  3,341,031 

NOTE:  Racord-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only, 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising;  Racord-a 
This  Yaar  2,527,144  includas  182,313 
linos;  Last  Yaar  2,553,402  includas 
2K,S43  linos. 

Racord-S  This  .Yaar  777.833  Includas 
124,400  linas. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

r:«»»-a.  .  1,422,038  I.5I7.3I7 

>■•»«-$  .  475,474  524,125 

Grand  Total  .  2,117.534  2,043,442 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post  Harald-m  .  1,500,173  1,318.220 

N«ws-a  .  2.575,840  2.522,857 

•Naws-S  .  1,140,722  735,341 

Total  .  5,214,775  4,774.418 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising;  Naws-a  This 
yaar  2,575,840  includas  48,725  linas;  Ust 
yaar  2,522,857  Includas  8^,245  linos, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Harald  Amarican-d  ..  1,228,777 
Horald  Advartisor-S  ..  1,013,782 
Racord  Amarican-d  ...  784  747 

Adv^isar-S  .  508,312 

Globa-a  .  1,713,771  1,742,171 

Soha-m  . 2,127,247  2,020,745 

*Globa-S  .  1,717,452  1,874.712 


Grand  Total  .  8,003,427  7,052,130 

NOTE;  Racord  Amorican-Advartisor  ac- 
quirad  Harald  Travalar.  Last  publica¬ 
tions  Harald  Travalar-moming,  Juna  17, 
Sunday  adition  Juno  IS,  1772.  Thoraaftar 
Racord  Amarican  Daily  bocama  Racord 
Amarican  B  Harald  Travolar-Daily,  and 
Advartisar-Sunday  bocama  Harald  Trav- 
olor  8  Advartisar-Sunday.  Effactiva  Jan. 

I.  1773  abova  nawspapars  changad 
namos  to  raad;  Harald  Amarican  Daily 
and  Harald  Advartlsor  Sunday. 

NOTE:  Globa  (a)  publishad  5  days  a 
waak  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Harald  Ad- 
vartisar-S  This  yaar  I.OIS.Titt  Includas 
247,242  linas. 

Advartisar-S  Last  yaar  508,312  Includas 
185.770  linas. 

Harald  Travalar-S  Last  yaar  807,071  in- 
cludas  50,220  linos. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Couriar  Eimrass-o  .  1,015,470  1,072,402 

*Couriar  nprass-S  ...  1,151,7^  1,147,3^ 
Naws-o  .  3,317,477  3.327.454 

Grand  Total  5,484,745  5  587,431 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Couriar  Ex- 
prass-S  Last  yaar  1,147,3/5  includas  27,- 
4M  linas. 

Naws-a  This  yaar  3,317,477  Includas  137,- 
OM  linos;  Last  yaar  3,327,454  Includas 
107,712  Unas. 

CAMDEN,  N.J. 

Couriar  Post-a  .  2,885,274  2,703,435 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

Naws-o  .  2,152,544  2,223,515 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,475,  lU  2.778.737 

•Obsarvar-S  .  774,377  817,721 

Grand  Total  .  5.824.071  5.S22.3n 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Obsarvar-m 
This  yMir  2A7S,I24  includas  I7,4n  linas; 
Last  yo<ir  2,7n,737  includas  15,572  linas. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enqu'rar-m  .  3.052.174  2,821,451 

Enquirar-S  .  1,710.178  1,477,831 

Post  B  Timas  Star-a  ..  2.717,781  2,404,743 

Grand  Total  .  7,482,373  4,728,245 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Post  B  Timas 
5tar.a  Last  yaar  2.404,H3  includas  4,440 
linos. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Doalar-m  .  3,028,221  2,741,175 

Main  Daalar-S  .  1,451,351  l,4U,747 

Prass-a  .  2,738,357  2,751,073 

Grand  Total  .  7,417.734  7,557,177 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Plain  Daal- 
or-m  This  yaar  3,028,221  includas  118,- 
743  linas;  Last  yaar  2,741,1^  Includas 
137,477  linas. 

Plain  Daalar-S  This  yaar  1,451,358  in¬ 
cludas  41,235  linas;  Last  yaar  1,444,747 
includas  51,408  linas. 

Prass-a  This  yaar  2,738,357  includas  417,- 
152  linos;  Last  yaar  2,751,073  includas 
504,377  linas. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  3,344,805  3,107,255 

Dispatch-S  .  1,834,873  1,743,447 

Citizan  Journal-m  _  1,300,443  1,174,414 

Grand  Total  .  4,502,341  4,047,338 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

Naws-m  .  4,228,844  3,804,777 

Naws-S  .  1,477,474  1,384,741 

Timas  Harald-a  .  3,184,720  3,750,415 

*Timas  Harald-S  .  1.448.402  1,442,007 

Grand  Total  . 11,241,482  10,404 J7I 

NOTE  Part-run  advartising:  Naws-m  This 
yaar  4,2n,8M  Includas  51,408  linas;  Last 
yaar  3,804,777  includas  ^.808  linas. 
Naws-S  This  yaar  1,477,474  includas  44,- 
374  linas;  Last  yaar  1,384,748  includas 
57.320  linas. 

Timas  Harald-a  This  yaar  3,884,720  in¬ 
cludas  134,888  Unas;  Last  yaar  3,750,415 
includas  170334  linas. 

Timas  Harald-S  This  yaar  1348,402  In¬ 
cludas  23,120  Unas;  Last  yaar  l,442,0n 
includas  23,^  Unas. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Harald-m  ....  2,547.748  2,510,575 

Naws-a  .  2,757,074  2,557,417 

*Naws-S  .  744.544  718,177 

Grand  Total  .  4,273,408  5.7UJ7I 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartsing:  Naws-a  This 
yaar  2,757.074  includas  7I3M  linas. 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ...  3,572.048  3,210.405 


Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m 
'Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S 

Post-a  . 

Post-S  . 


714,243  411,440 

3,710,245  3,458.135 
1,577,370  1,373,104 


NOTE;  Part-run  advartising;  Post-a  This 
yaar  3,710,246  includas  131,307  Unas; 
Last  yaar  3358,135  includas  154,175  Unas. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fraa  Prass-m  . * 

*Fraa  Prass-S  .  714,777  447,204 

N^-a  ...  .  . 3,3M,730  3.I33.II7 

Naws-S  .  I.4M.778  1,540,441 

Grand  Total  .  7,547,881  7J23,730 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Fraa  Prass-m 
This  yaar  2,017,374  includas  171,147  Unas; 
Last  yaar  1,8^744  Includas  77,735  Unas. 
Fraa  Prass-S  This  yaar  714,777  includas 
100.777  Unas;  Last  yaar  447,204  Includas 
84.472  Unas.  ,  ^ 

Naws-a  This  yaar  3,334,730  includas  414,- 
417  Unas;  Ust  yaar  3,133,117  includas 

Naws-S  This  yaar  1,474,778  Includas  153,- 
514  Unas;  Ust  yaar  1,540,441  Includas 

137.577  linas. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Timas  (saa  nrrta)  .  '•fiSiJ?  ''SJSi 

•Timas  Naws-S  .  t87,7M  445,081 

Grand  Total  .  2.277,771  2.222  431 

NOTE:  Naws  (m)  and  Timas  (a)  sojd  In 
combination;  linaga  of  ona  adition, 
Timas  (a)  Is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Naws-a  .  4,342,142  S.TlO.in 

•Naws-S  .  1.573.157  1.347.558 

Naws-sat  .  1,284,341  702,724 

Grand  Total  .  7,217,442  4,172.454 

NOTE;  Naws  (a)  publishad  5  days  a  waak 

note':  Part-run  advartising:  Naws-a  This 
yaar  4,342,142  includas  117,470  Unas; 
Ust  yaar  3,740,  in  includas  127,225  Unas. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaialta-m  ...  1,447,710  1,428,174 
•Journal  GaxaHa-S  ...  440.745  480,843 

Naws  Santinal-a  .  2,124,838  2,180,452 

Grand  Total  .  4.415.473  4,487,711 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star  Talagram-m  .  2,380,277  2.II4.7I2 

Star  Talagram-a  .  3,035,427  3,0n,l34 

•5tar  Talagram-S  .  1,215,487  1,174,472 

Grand  Total  .  4,431,573  4.M7.738 

FRESNO,  CAUF. 

Baa-a  .  I.737,M7  1,857,710 

•8aa-S  .  787.477  702,741 

Grand  Total  .  2.724.848  2,542,451 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,575,541  2,218,473 

•Courant-S  .  1,257,182  1,252,234 

Timas-a  .  1.710.344  1,882,714 

Timas-S  .  428,732  408,125 

Grand  Total  .  5,774,041  5,741.741 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising:  Courant-S 
Th’s  yaar  2,575,541  includas  175,700  linas; 
Last  yaar  l,K2.234  includas  138,420  linas. 
Timas-a  Ust  yaar  1,882,714  includas  7,- 
400  linas. 

Timas-S  Ust  yaar  401,125  includas  74,300 
linas. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advartlsar-m  .  2,475,722  2,411,573 

Star  Bullatin-a  .  2,587,373  2,501.147 

•Star  Bullatin  B 

Advartisar-S  .  701,043  818,251 

Grand  Total  .  5.784.378  5,731,713 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicla-a  .  4,734,201  4,472,877 

Chronicla-S  .  1,887,342  1,771,173 

Post-m  .  4.331.487  4.025.555 

•Post-S  .  1,341,343  1,325,334 

Grand  Total  . 12,503.573  11,834,757 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising;  Chronicla-a 
This  yaar  4.7M,20I  Includas  511,135  Unas; 
Ust  yaar  4,472,177  includas  543,041  Unas. 
Chronicla-S  This  yaar  1,887,342  includas 
77,577  Unas;  Last  yaar  1,771,1^  Includas 
150,547  Unas. 

Post-m  This  yaar  4,331,487  includas  Ml.- 
873  Unas;  Last  yaar  4,025,555  includas 
308.018  Unas. 

Post-S  This  yaar  1.341463  Includas  III,- 
848  Unas;  Last  yaar  1,325,334  includas 
135.220  Unas. 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

Naws-a  .  2,581,481  2.522.440 

Star-m  .  2,752.578  2,547.770 

Star-S  .  1,437,312  1,444.114 

Grand  Total  .  7,171,571  4,537,044 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas  Unlon-m  .  3,171.412  2,874,473 

Timas  Union-S  .  1,027,730  877,887 

Journal-a  .  1,733,724  1,758,444 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2.543.713  2,524,487 

Star-a  .  I.784.4II  1,737,102 

Star-S  .  1.234,478  1,152,848 

Grand  Total  . 5.583,022  5,411^437 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising;  Star-a  this 
Yaar  1.784,411  Includas  133,773  Unas; 
Last  Yaar  1.737,102  Includas  116,881 
Unas. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  ..  2,050,436  1,567,727 
•Arkansas  Gaiatta-S  ..  643.461  5a.448 

Arkansas  Damocrat-a  ..  747,108  145,231 

tArkansas  Damocrat-S  261,221  323,521 

Grand  Total  .  3,724,230  3,324,734 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Prass  Talagram 

(saa  nota)  .  2,584,763  2,734,483 

•Indapandant 

Prass  Talagram-S  ....  743,137  7n.S28 

Grand  Total  .  3,328,100  3.507,011 

NOTE:  Prass  Talagram  (a)  and  Indapan- 
dant  (m)  sold  in  combination;  linaga 
of  ona  adition,  Prass  Talagram  (a)  Is 
shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Prass  Tala- 
gram-a  This  Yaar  2.584.763  Includas  338.- 
104  Unas;  Ust  Yaar  2,734,413  Includas 
324.026  Unas. 

Indapandant  Prass  Talagram-S  Ust  Yaar 
772,528  includas  17.410  linas. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nawsday-a  .  3,276,6U 

Nawsday-S  .  5^,235 

Grand  Total  .  3,875,703 

NOTE:  Part-run  .advartising:  Nawsday-a 
This  Yaar  3,276.661  includas  612,151  Unas. 
Nawsday-S  This  Yaar  577.235  Includas  M,- 
533  Unas. 

NOTE:  Comparabla  Uguras  for  1772  net 
avallabla. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  6,512,475  4,047.680 

T!mas-S  .  3,374,203  3,124,710 

Harald  Examinar-a  ....  741,014  774,457 

Harald  Examlnar-S  ...  303.784  341,432 

Grand  Total  . 11,153.480  10,510.481 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Timas-m  This 
Yaar  6,512,475  Includas  1.421,867  Unas: 
Ust  Yaar  6,047.410  Includas  1,123,150 
linas. 

Timas-S  This  Yaar  3,374,203  Includas  1,155,- 
411  Unas;  Last  Yaar  3,124,710  includas  I,- 
132,751  Unas. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  1.087.831  1,047,777 

tSun-S  .  577.035  507,027 

Grand  Total  .  1,414,144  1.577,024 

MACON,  GA. 

Talagraph-m  .  1.331.404  1,175,303 

Naws-a  .  1,300,777  1,173,727 

•Talagraph  B  Naws-S  ..  430,472  M7,IS3 

Grand  Total  .  3,043,075  2,738,213 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Laadar-d  .  1,155.870  1,203,473 

Naw  Hampshira 

Naws-S .  450.032  503,704 

Grand  Total  .  1,405,722  1,707,377 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  2,817,747  2,447,354 
Commarcial  Appaals-S  1.027,533  742,310 

Prass  Scimitar-a  .  1,770,757  1,841,044 

Grand  Total  . 5.8M.237  5,462,712 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising:  Press  Sclmltar- 
a  This  Yaar  1,770,757  Includas  123,771 
Unas;  Ust  Yaar  l,84l,0M  includas  102,- 
777  Unas. 

MIAMI.  PLA. 

Harald-m  .  4,277,370  5.782.M7 

Harald-S  .  2,758,728  2.437.4M 

Naws-a  .  3,110,275  2,573,471 


Grand  Total  .  7,777,744  1,853,306  Grand  Total  .  6,135,048  5,511,024 


...12  503,573  11,134.757  Grand  Total  . I2,IU.4I3  10,775,821 

dvarUsIng;  Chronicla-a  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Harald-m 
I  Includas  511,135  Unas;  This  Yaar  4,277,370  Includas  274.417  Unas; 

7  Includas  543,041  Unas.  Ust  Yaar  5.712.417  Includas  244,474  Unas, 

yaar  1,887,342  includas  Harald-S  This  Year  2.758.728  Includas  113,- 
yaar  1,771,173  Includas  340  Unas;  Ust  Yaar  2,437,6M  Includas 
105,278  Unas. 

4,331,687  Includas  Ml.-  Naws-a  This  Yaar  3,110,275  Includas  55,440 

yaar  4,025,555  Includas  lines;  Last  Yaar  2,573,471  Includas  57,^ 
linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

yaar  1,325,334  includas  Santinal-m  .  1,787,405  1,504,318 

Journal-a .  3,454,447  3,373,001 

pous  tND  Journal-S .  1,774,477  1,745,530 

. iSficSl  liH™  Total  . 7,4M.5S3  4.844,SM 

. f-752'|?5  f'HJ'Z??  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  Santinal-m 

.  1.637,312  1,446,814  y^ls  Yaar  1,787,405  includes  17,472  Unas; 

T  iTi  cai  xnvnaa  1-*>1  Tear  1,504,311  includas  lS,400  Unas. 

. 7.171.571  4.a7.044  journal-a  This  Year  3.654,467  Includas  17,- 

„  .  472  Unas;  Ust  Yaar  3,373,008  Includas  15,- 

IVILLB,  FLA.  568  linas. 

. rm'm  ^'anMc  MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

.  ,  S'S!  Tribuna-m  .  2,214,447  1.777,047 

.  '.”^.”6  1,758,444  Tribuna-S .  2,030,737  I.IM.IOS 

.  6.135.048  5,51  i,0M  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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R>r  top  performance... 
backup  makes  the 
difference! 


Just  as  a  pitcher  counts  on  his  team  for  backup,  stereotypers  can  count  on 
their  Burgess  team.  Burgess  means  top  capabiiity  all  the  way  . . .  research 
and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right  in  your 
plant.  Burgess  mats  and  3M  blankets  help  you  make  a  good  impression. 

get  the  Burgess  backup 


Piinttng  Products  Dtvision 


3m 


CENTER 


SAINT  PAUL.  MINNESOTA  55101 


BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


IW3  \m 

Star^  .  3.22S.U5  I.0II.S44 

Grand  Total  . 7.47l,0*t 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing:  Tribuna-cn  This 
Yaar  2.214.447  Includat  47.713  linat;  Uft 
Yaar  1.779.047  includas  M.207  llnai. 
Tribuna-S  Thli  Yaar  2.030.737  includat  34.340 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  l,U4.MI5  includat  4I.400 
linat. 

Star-a  Thit  Yaar  3,225.445  includat  557.457 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  3.0I«.544  includat  507.477 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1.477,731  1,335.477 

•Baa-S  .  371.701  322,420 

Grand  Total  .  I.U7,437  I.45S.077 

NOTE:  Baa  (a)  publithad  5  dayt  a  waak 
only. 

MUNCIf,  IND. 

Prait-a  .  I.I7B,27I  1.214.447 

Star-m  .  1,141.487  1.224,873 

tStar-S .  384,824  481.041 

Grand  Total .  2.724,582  2,722.421 

NASHViUE,  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  2,454.734  2.204.345 

Tannattaan-m .  2,554,157  2,280,4M 

Tannattaan-S  .  824,757  782,521 

Grand  Total  .  5,840.050  5,247,332 

NEW  OELEANS,  LA. 

Timat  Picayuna-m .  3,401,803  3,433,488 

Timat  Picayuna-S .  1,348,288  1,337,124 

Statai  B  Itam-a .  2,314,445  2,073,440 

Grand  Total  .  7,284^754  7  044,072 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing:  Timat  Picayuna 

-S  Thit  Yaar  1,348,288  includat  147,080 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  1.337,124  includat  118,700 
linat. 

Statai  B  Itam-a  Thit  Yaar  2.314,445  includat 
25,777  linat;  Latt  Yaar  2,073,440  includat 
25,322  linat. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Timai-m  .  3,480,552  3,473,421 

Timat-S .  3,533,778  3,374,715 

Nawt-m  .  2,353,777  2,388,741 

Nawt-S  .  1,755,274  1,775,385 

Pott-a  .  1,244,723  1.277,137 

Grand  Total . 12,570,544  12,51  IS77 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing:  Timat-S  thit 
Yaar  3.533.778  includat  347,734  linat;  Utt 
Yaar  3J74.7I5  includat  373,323  linat. 
Nawt-m  Thit  Yaar  2,353,777  includat  883,081 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  2,388.741  includat  855,431 
linat. 

Nawi-S  Thit  Yaar  1,755,274  includat  1.177,- 
040  linat;  Uit  Yaar  1,775,385  includat  I,- 
122.514  linat. 

NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ltdgar-m  .  2,744,428  2.475.473 

*Star  Ladgar-S .  1.457.700  I.2I8.I24 


1,457,700  1,218,124 


Grand  Total  .  4.424S28  3,713,577 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiiing:  Star  Ladgar-m 
Thit  Yaar  2,744,428  includat  74,825  linat; 
Latt  Yaar  2,4K,473  includat  27,150  linat. 

NIAGARA  FALL,  N.Y. 

Gaxatta-a  .  1,248,184  1,357,570 

tGaxatta-S  .  525,457  541,107 

Grand  Total  .  1,773.443  1.878,477 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Ragiitar  (Saa  Nota)  ...  4,242.742  3,733,712 

tRagittar-S  .  1,200,153  1,074,471 

Grand  Total  .  5,443,115  4.808.383 

NOTE:  Ra^ittar  (%)  and  Ragittar  (mj  told 
in  combination;  Linaga  of  ona  aoition, 
Ragiitar  (a)  it  thown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Santinal  Star-d  .  3,448,817  — 

*Santinal  Star-S  .  1.248,477  1,008,741 

Santinal-m  .  —  3,000,808 

Sfar-a .  —  2.722.312 

Grand  Total  .  4,717,274  4,732,041 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing:  Santinal  Star- 
d  Thit  Yaar  3,448,817  includat  471, 4ti 
linat. 

Santinal  Star-S  Thit  Yaar  1.248,477  includat 
IJ4.4IS  linat;  Latt  Yaar  1,008,741  includat 
121,824  linat. 

Star-a  3,000  808  includat  378,475  linat;  Latt 
Yaar  2.722,312  includat  307.442  linat. 
NOTE:  Star  (a)  caatad  publication  Jan. 
M,  IW;  Santinal  (m)  bacama  tha  San¬ 
tinal  Star  Daily  affactiva  Jan.  22.  1773. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

2“l<»t'n.-a  . .  3.055,744  2,737,487 

•Bullatin-S  .  1,337,752  1.083.374 

Inquirar-m  .  2,454,710  2,103,244 

Inquirar-S  . 2.I7I.72I  2,041,453 

Nawt-a  .  1,173,070  1,088,774 

Total  . 10.217,417  7,274778 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing;  Bullatin-a  Thit 
Yaar  3,055,744  includat  842,880  linat;  Latt 
Yaar  2.737,487  includat  753,084  linat.  ... 
Bullatin-S  Thit  Yaar  1.337,752  Includat  432.- 
053  linat;  Latt  Yaar  1,083,374  includat 
273,551  linat. 

Inquirar-m  Thit  Yaar  2,454,710  includat  285,- 


1773  1772 

440  linat;  Latt  Yaar  2,103,244  Includat 
187,404  linat. 

Inquirar-S  Thit  Yaar  2,171,721  includat 
377,444  linat;  Latt  Yaar  2,041,453  includat 
441,185  linat. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  4,454.874  4,137,778 

Rapublic-S  .  1,427,400  1.447.704 

Gaiatta-a  .  4,558,774  4,157,508 

Grand  Total  . 10,841,072  7.747,212 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Pott  Gazatta  B  ...  ... 

Sun  Talagraph-m  ....  1,041,544  1,030,242 

Pratt-a  .  2,207.158  2,221,011 

•Pratt-S  .  1,478,445  1,372,045 

Grand  Total  .  4,747.M7  4.444J^I8 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing:  Pratt-a  Tnit 
Yaar  2,207,158  includat  55,418  linat.  _  < 

Pratt-S  Thit  Yaar  1,478,445  Includat  22,800  ' 

linat. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,041,877  1,747,807 

Journal-m  .  1,523,217  1,575,483 

Journal-S  .  1,231,077  1.180.585 

Grand  Total  .  4.774 J 73  4.724J75 

nOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing;  Bullatin-a  Thit 
Yaar  2.041.877  includat  108,534  linat;  Latt 
Yaar  I.H7.807  includat  54,000  linat. 

NOTE:  Journal  (m)  publithad  fiva  dayt  a 
waak  only— Effactiva  Dac.  2,  1772. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a  .  1,447,342  1,344,104 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiiing :  Patriot  Ladg- 
ar-a  Thit  Yaar  I.447.M2  includat  55.512 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  1,344,104  includat  42,377 
linat. 

ROANOKE,  VA, 

Timai-m  .  1,778,483  1,488,774 

•Timat-S  .  533.430  501,775 

World  Nawt-a  .  1,743,724  1.512,877 

Grand  Total  .  4,074,037  3,503X50 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiiing:  Timat-m  Thit 
Yaar  1,778,483  includat  103.871  linat. 

World  Nawt-a  Thit  Yaar  1,743,724  includat 
54,800  linat. 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  B 

Chronicla-m  .  1,773.444  1,755,338 

Democrat  B 

Chronicla-S .  1,144,440  1,110,031 

Timat  Union-a .  2,032,741  2,174,572 

Grand  Total  .  4,773,245  5,041,741 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing;  Damocrat  B 
Chronicla-S  Thit  Yaar  1,144,440  includat 

17,442  linat;  Latt  Yaar  1,110,031  Includat 

14.414  linat. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2,548,571  2,432.481 

•Baa-S  .  847.4U  775,304 

Union-m  .  1,811,187  1.414.728 

tUnion-S  .  241,425  307,344 

Grand  Total  .  5,470,821  5,332.257 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globa  Damocrat-m _  1,477,212  1,530,848 

Globa  Damocrat-Wa  ..  413,324  431,130 

Pott  Ditpatch-a .  2,370.01 1  2,472,047 

•Pott  Ditpatch-S  .  1,440,800  1,477.240 

Grand  Total  .  4,141,347  4,551,305 

NOTE:  Globa  Damocrat  (m)  publithad  5 
dayt  a  waak  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting:  Globa  Damo¬ 
crat-m  Thit  Yaar  1,477,212  includat  232,- 
833  linat;  Latt  Yaar  1,530,848  includat 
215,124  linat. 

Globa  Damocrat-Wa  Thit  Yaar  413,324  in¬ 
cludat  7,278  linat;  Latt  Yaar  431,130  in¬ 
cludat  7,723  linat. 

Pott  Diipatch-a  Thit  Yaar  2,370,01 1  Includat 
177,414  linat;  Latt  Yaar  2,4n,047  includat 
184,437  linat. 

Pott  Ditpatch-S  Latt  Year  1,477,240  Includat 
37,480  linat. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

'  Indapandent-e  .  2,870,105  2,343,011 

,  Timat-m  .  4,481,745  3,483,745 

•Timai-S  .  1,731,514  1,435,070 

Grand  Total  .  7,303,584  7,442,044 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting:  Timat-m  Thit 
Yaar  4,481,745  includat  875.448  linat; 
Uit  Yaar  3,483,745  includat  372,57^ 

>  linat 

Timet-S  Thit  Yaar  1,731,514  includat  281,- 
023  linat;  Latt  Yaar  1,435,070  includat 
171.824  linat. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Exprett-m  .  2,342,244  2,353,210 

tExpratt-Nawt-S  .  844,475  787,305 

Exprati  Nawt-tat .  541,554  343,270 

Nawt-a  .  2,120,107  2,242.153 

Light-a  .  2.734,027  2,884,717 

•Light-S  .  1.022.832  747.774 

Lighi-tat  .  431,101  202,174 


I7n  1772 

Grand  Total  . 10,054,544  7,784,827 

NOTE:  Exprau  (m)  Newt  (a)  and  Light  (a) 

publithad  5  dayt  a  waak  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun  (Saa  Nota) .  2,415.044  2,154,738 

•Sun-S  .  414.441  513,357 

Grand  Total  .  3.227.705  2.470.075 

NOTE:  Sun  (ml  and  Telegram  (a)  are  told 
In  combination;  Linage  of  one  odition. 
Sun  (mJ  It  thown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting;  Sun-m  Thit 
Yaar  2.415,044  Includat  80,744  linat;  Latt 
Yaar  2,154,738  includat  47.044  linat. 

Sun-S  Thit  Yaar  414,441  Includat  15,344 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  512,357  includat  17,447 
linat. 


SAN  DIEGO,  CAUF. 

Union-m  .  3.004.W  2,732,722 

•Union-S  .  1,300,071  1,244,754 

Tribuna-a  .  3,435,752  3,437,077 

Grand  Total  .  7.742.454  7,4M.755 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  2,043,874  2,130,475 

Examinar-a  .  2,073,538  2,140,331 

Examiner  B 

Chronicla-S .  774.375  774.481 

Grand  Total  .  5.151.807  5,247,307 

SAN  JOSS,  CAUF. 

Marcury-m  .  4,381,334  4,134,454 

Nawt-a  .  4,317.542  4,088,073 

•Marcury-Nawt-S  .  1,217,357  I,I84.IM 

Grand  Total  .  7,718,255  7,408,845 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting;  Marcury-m 
Thit  Yaar  4,381,334  includat  143,474  linat; 
Latt  Yaar  4.134.454  includat  208.730  linat. 
Nawi-a  Thit  Year  4,317,542  includat  143.744 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  4.088,073  includat  208,730 
linat. 

SEATTU,  WASH. 

Pott  Intalllgancer-m  ..  I.542.UI  1,453.375 

•Pott  Intallfgancar-S  ..  557,784  555,247 

Grand  Total  .  2,122,145  2,208,444 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a .  1.524.845  1.483.888 

Timat-m  .  2,21 3,7M  2,005,577 

Timat-S .  818,025  718,343 

Grand  Total  .  4,554,438  4,207,828 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribuna-a .  1,751,171  l,B73,575 

•Tribuna-S  .  458.243  431,373 

Grand  Total  .  2,407,434  2,524,788 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiiing:  Tribuna-a 
Thit  Yaar  1,751,171  includat  24,313  linat. 
Tribuna-S  Thit  Year  458,243  includat  M,774 
linat. 

SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokatman  Raviaw-m  . .  1,348,538  1,257,371 
•Spokatman  Raviaw-S  . .  438,488  434,873 

Chronicla-a .  1,485.383  1,341,453 

Grand  Total  .  3,472,407  3,233,717 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Harald  Journal-a .  1,870.411  1,783.387 

•Herald  Amarican-S  ..  808,277  818,444 

Pott  Standard-m  .  707,774  744,474 

Grand  Total  .  3.404,444  3,748,547 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting;  Harald  Jour- 
nal-o  Thit  Yaar  1,870,411  includat  17,455 
linat;  Latt  Yaar  1,783.387  includat  17,777 
linat. 

Herald  Amarican-S  Thit  Yaar  808,277  in¬ 
cludat  8,141  linat:  Latt  Yaar  818,444  in¬ 
cludat  15,587  linat. 

Pott  Standard-m  Thit  Yaar  707,774  includat 
8,177  linat;  Latt  Yaar  744,474  includat 
13,411  linat. 

^  TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Damocrat-a  .  1,578,282  1,384,452 

•Damocrat-S  .  552,447  444,044 

Grand  Total  .  2,150,727  1,850,474 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — Democrat-a 
Thit  yaar  1,578,282  includat  17,322  linat; 
Utt  yaar  1.384.452  includat  14.244  linat. 

.  TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,704,835  3,272,174 

Tribuna-S  .  1,115,744  1,045.854 

Timai-a  .  2,558,147  2,147,171 

Grand  Total  . 7.57B,750  4,447,177 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting — ^Tribuna-m 

Thit  yaar  3,704,835  includat  203,301 
■  mat  Uit  yaar  3,272,174  includat  215,057 
linat. 

I  .  TRENTON,  N.J. 

Timat-a  .  1,415,787  1,332,452 

tTimai  Advartitar-S  ..  727,130  874.431 

,  Trantonian-m  .  1,285,422  1,121,077 

Grand  Total  .  3,428,541  3,328,342 


1773  ITH 

NOTE;  Timat-a  publithad  5  dayt  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE;  Timat  Advartitar-S— Thit  yaar  727,- 
130  includat  17,470  linat  of  part  run 
advartiting. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Nawt-a  .  —  1.203,052 

Pott-m  .  5,013,777  4,447,778 

•Pott-S  .  1,854,748  1,848,745 

Star-a  .  —  2,214.740 

Star-S  .  —  877.771 

Star  B  Nawt-a  .  2,472,542  — 

Star  B  Nawt-S  .  821.787  — 

Grand  Total  . 10,384,714  10,438,324 

NOTE:  Nawt  caatad  publication  July  12, 
17^  Star-aBS  bacama  Star-Nawt  affac¬ 
tiva  July  13.  1772. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartiting— Star-S  Utl 

yaar  877,771  includat  15.572  linat  of  part 
run  advartiting. 

Star-Nawi-a  Tnit  yaar  2,472,542  Includat 
2,143  linat  of  part  run  advartiting. 

Star  B  Nawt-S  Thit  yaar  821,787  In¬ 

clude!  17,832  linat  of  part  run  advartit¬ 
ing. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amorican  (Saa  Nota)  .  1,384,773  1,314,107 

fRapublican-S  .  738.422  757,240 

Grand  Total  .  2,123,415  2,075,347 

NOTE;  Amarican-a  and  Rapublican-m  told 
in  combination;  linaga  of  ona  edition, 
Amarican-a  it  thown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Pott-m  .  3,240,051  3,073,811 

Timet-a  .  2,424,275  2,473,247 

•Pott  Timat-S  .  1,173,470  1,087,714 

Grand  Total  .  7,078,034  4,854,772 

NOTE:  Timat-a  publithad  5  dayt  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting — Pott-m  Thit 
yaar  3.240.051  includat  47,270  linat. 
timat-a  Thit  yaar  2,424,275  includat  47,- 
270  linat. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Diipatch-o  ..  l,i80,SU  1,788,022 

MARCH  1973 
LINAGE  fIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

Nawt-a  .  I,077,IU  1,141,084 


Fraa  Pratt-m  . 

1,388,748 

1,374,080 

COLUMBUS, 

GA. 

Ladgar-Enquirar-m  .... 

1,280,370 

1,252,744 

Ladgar-Enquirar-a  _ 

I.24I.7M 

1.280.202 

Ladgar-Enquirar-S  .... 

274,758 

277,378 

Grand  Total  . 

2,838,844 

2,812,544 

DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

Timat-Damocrat-aBm 

2,702,322 

2.332,330 

Timat-Damocrat-S  . 

4M.874 

454,044 

Grand  Total  . 

3,171,174 

2.788.374 

DES  MOINES, 

,  IOWA 

Ragittar-m  . 

820,202 

744,332 

Tribuna-a  . 

1,223,803 

1,420,743 

Ragiitar-S  . 

774,834 

777,442 

Grand  Total  . 

2,838,841 

2,784,757 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartiting — Ragittar-S  in- 

eluded  thit  yaar  124,453;  Latt  yaar  1^,- 

042  linat. 

DULUTH.  MINN. 

Nawt  Tribune, 

Harald-m,a  . 

874,314 

848,177 

Nawt  Tribuna-S  . 

511,847 

524.075 

Grand  Total  . 

1,384,141 

1,374,272 

GARY.  IND. 

Tribuna.a  . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Tribuno-S  . 

2,377,338 

2,475,470 

LETHBRIDGC, 

,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  . 

777,338 

883,784 

LINCOLN, 

NEB. 

Journal-Star-dBS  . 

124,338 

121.778 

NOTE;  Plui  preprint!:  10,271  linat  '73, 
10,275  linat  'Tl. 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and  „ 

Journal-a  .  717.824  870,282 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  _  2,540,422  2,057,125 

Timat-a  .  2,758,870  2,431,547 

Courier-Journal 

B  Timei-S  .  1.351,877  1,241,540 

Grand  Total  .  4.851,371  5,752,234 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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while 
the  issue  of 
noise  at  airports  is  an 
issue  heard  all  over 
the  world,  Lockheed 


is  helping  quiet  things  down. 

Right  now. 

With  the  L-1011  TriStar.  The 
world's  quietest  big  jet,  as 
certified  by  the  FAA.  Six 
out  of  the  world's  10  largest 


control  system  for  the  FAA. 

Called  ARTS  II,  it  enables 
traffic  control  operators  to 
identify  each  flight  and 
determine  altitude.  It  can 
handle  256  aircraft 


backup  systems  of  big  airliners. 

jetStar:  serving  corpora¬ 
tions  all  over  the  country. 
jetStar:  serving  eight  heads  of 
state  throughout  the  world. 
Then  there's  Hercules,  the 


Ok  I 


simultaneously. 


airlines  haveordered  TriStar. 
Air  Canada,  Court  Line, 
Eastern  and  TWA  have  it  in 
service  right  now.  ANA,  BEA, 
Delta,  LTU  and  PSA  will  be 
flying  TriStar  soon.  That's 
going  to  make  airports 
all  over  the  world 
quieter. 


most  versatile  airlifter  ever 
built.  What  else  can  land  on 
dirt,  sand  or  gravel  runways 
under  2100  feet.  With  payloads 
up  to  45,000  pounds.  What  else 
can  land  on  skis  in  the  Arctic, 
hauling  bulldozers  and 
tractors.  Hercules  has  saved 
hundreds  and  thousands  of 
lives  bringing  food  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  places  other  planes 
can't. 

Maybe  that's 
why  29  nations  ^ 
have  bought  I 

Hercules.  •  ■ 

Lockheed  f  H 

did  all  this. 

And  it's  doing  H 

much  more,  'B 

Right  now.  ^2 


Flight  Recorders. 

^^^We  also  pioneered  the 
development  of  recorders 
that  monitor  in-flight  per¬ 
formance.  Thousands  of  these 
are  in  use  right  now. 

On  the  ground,  we're 
servicing  aircraft  for  25  airlines 
at  JFK  Airport  in  New  York. 

We  build  other  types  of 
aircraft,  too. 

jetStar.  The  only  four- 
engine  business  jet  with  all 


Air  traffic  control  scope. 


For  growing  airports  all 
over  the  world,  Lockheed  has 
developed  a 

new  automated  radar  traffic 


Hercules:  world's  most  versatile  airlifter. 


Serving  in  many  ways.  In  Aviation. 


Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank,  California  91503 


1*73  im 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 
i-column  basis,  but  converted  to  t- 
column  basis  above.  Clauified  pub¬ 
lished  and  reported  above  on  t  column 
basis. 

MADISON.  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  . 2.IU.IM  2,M7.70T 

Stata  Journal-m  . 2.IN,IM  2.l2l.i37 

State  Journal-S  .  731.871  877,754 

Grand  Total  .  5,028,183  4,874,100 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Racord-m  .  1,078,112  1,031,534 

Journal-a  .  772,872  737,872 

Grand  Total  .  2,050,804  1,787,228 

MONTREAL.  QUE. 

Star  GazaHa-m  .  1,885,774  1.578.773 

Star-a  .  3,041,571  3,081,785 

La  Davo'r-m  .  517,434  528,304 

La  Dimancha- 

Matin-S  .  377,747  378,015 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot  Ledger- 
Star-maS  .  8,438,478  8,151,285 


I7n  1772 
NORTH  FLAT!,  NRR. 
TalMram-a,  sat.  m.  ...  483,182  470,344 

NOTE:  Family  Weakly  included  Sunday 
55.748  linns  1773;  78,428  linns  1772. 

OAKLAND.  CAUF. 

Tribuna-n  .  2,073,578  2,207,248 

Tribuna-S  .  878,858  707,025 

Grand  Total  .  2,770,252  3,118,271 

NOTE:  Includes  71,1^  Linas  Parade  Tues¬ 
day  and  Comics  in  1773.  Last  Year  in¬ 
cludes  87,700. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  .  I,4M,788  1,401,218 
Standard-Examinar-S  ..  475,052  457,270 

Grand  Total  .  1,878,038  1,880,488 

NOTE:  Family  Weakly  included  Sunday 
80,284  Linas  1773.  57,478  Linas  1772. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  . 2.^7.288  2.178,820 

Timas-a  .  2,173,788  1.778,874 

Oklahoman-S  .  1,038,814  827,082 

Grand  Total  .  5,808,088  5.002.578 


I7n  1772 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linage — Oklahoman  In¬ 
cludes  508,050  Linas  1773.  507,577  Linas 
1772.  Timas  This  Year  410,287  Linas.  Last 
Year  488,410  Linas. 

OMAHA.  NKR. 

World-Harald-m.  a,  S  3,348,307  3,054,520 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LaDroit-n  .  1,817,313  1,421,718 

PASADENA,  CAUF. 

Star-Naws-m.  a .  I.i72.474  1.173,188 

Star-Naws-S  .  248,015  283,710 

Grand  Total  .  1,438,507  1.457.078 

NOTE:  Doas  not  include  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  MAINE 

Press  Haraid-m  .  1,215,883  1. 171.003 

Exprass-a  .  1,155,183  1,171,732 

Talagram-S .  502.148  507,718 

Grand  Total  .  2,873,214  2.850,853 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-mS  .  4,552,408  4,487,352 


!.|J 


For  a  fresh  view  of 
America  and  the  worid . . . 

The  REUTER 
NEWS 
REPORT 


*  THE  LEAN  AND  LIVELY  ONE 

There’s  no  fat  in  the  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT.  Neither  in 
the  writing  nor  the  content.  Just  tight,  incisive  reporting 
of  the  NATIONAL  and  INTERNATIONAL  scene. 

Reuters  coverage  of  the  U.S.  is  as  fresh  and  distinctive 
as  its  reporting  of  foreign  news.  The  supporting  copy — 
quickly  produced  background  material  written  in  Reuters 
lean  and  lively  style  —  adds  to  the  unique  flavor  of  the 
REUTER  NEWS  REPORT. 

Feature  Editors  like  our  wide-ranging  flow  of  articles, 
while  Business  Editors  are  finding  REUTERS  BUSINESS 
BEAT  the  answer  to  their  need  for  a  service  to  give  their 
pages  a  distinctive  appearance.  BUSINESS  BEAT  is  avail¬ 
able  either  within  the  REUTER  NEWS^EPORT  or 
separately.  ** 

The  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT  is  designed  to  have  the 
maximum  reader  appeal.  It  is  a  luxury  only  in  terms  of 
the  high  quality  and  content.  The  rates  will  appeal  to  the 
most  budget-minded  publisher  or  editor.  A  very  reason¬ 
ably  priced  trial  subscription  is  available. 

For  further  details  write: 

THE  REUTER  NEWS  REPORT 
1700  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019 
or  call:  (212)  582-4030 


New  Nevada  daily 

The  Fallon  (Nev.)  Eagle-Standard,  a 
70-year-old  biweekly,  began  publishing 
Monday  through  Friday  on  April  2. 

The  paper  is  a  full-size,  8-pagfe  offset, 
with  a  circulation  of  3,007.  Norman  H. 
Butler  is  publisher  and  editor.  Betty  But¬ 
ler  is  ad  manager. 

According  to  Mrs.  Butler,  the  new  daily 
pm  operation  “is  going  very  well.”  “The 
commimity  has  been  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  the  last  few  years,”  she  said,  “and 
we  felt  it  needed  a  daily  newspaper.” 
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27-year  old  D.C.  columnist 
has  new-fashioned  idem 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 

Almost  every  reporter  who  comes  to 
Washington  aspires  to  columnist  status 
and  many  of  them  make  it.  So  columnists 
abound  and  proliferate  in  the  Washington 
press  corps,  expounding  on  national  is¬ 
sues,  digging  into  scandals  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  poking  fun  at  or  heaping  scorn  upon 
public  figures  and,  in  many  cases,  attain¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  a  comfortable  level 
of  affluence. 

The  latest  is  a  young  man  who  has 
never  been  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  a 
newspaper  but  who,  all  on  his  own,  start¬ 
ed  a  column,  sold  it  to  more  than  60 
newspapers  and,  although  not  yet  affluent, 
is  bravely  struggling  toward  that  goal. 

He  is  Ron  Hendren,  a  27-year-old  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
probably  the  youngest  columnist  in  Wash- 
ing^ton.  He  calls  his  column,  “A  Young 
View  of  Washington”  and  he  writes  about 
many  of  the  same  things  more  seasoned 
columnists  write  about  but  sees  his  sub¬ 
jects  through  eyes  still  shining  with  the 
fire  of  youth. 

Han  Home  experience 

Although  his  journalistic  experience  is 
scanty,  Hendren  learned  a  lot  about 
Washington  wheels  and  what  makes  them 
spin  as  a  legislative  assistant  to  Senators 
B.  Everett  Jordan  and  Stephen  Young.  He 
enriched  his  Washington  background  by 
service  as  congressional  liaison  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  as 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Youth  Advi¬ 
sory  Council  to  the  Selective  Service  Sys¬ 
tem. 

With  that  background,  Hendren  started 
his  column  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  setting 
up  his  own  corporation — Washington 
Weekly,  Inc. — and  embarking  upon  a  sales 
campaign  writing  to  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  listed  in  E&P’s  directory.  In  the  first 
year,  the  column  grew  from  13  papers  to 
more  than  60.  The  sales  effort  was  direct¬ 
ed  exclusively  at  community  newspapers — 
weekly  publications.  The  column  is  not 
offered  or  sold  to  dailies. 

He's  a  promoter 

It  was,  and  still  is,  a  one-man  oper¬ 
ation.  Hendren  did  all  the  writing  and 
promotion  without  help  from  any  promo¬ 
tional  organizations.  He  also  writes  and 
produces  the  column  himself. 

“In  order  to  make  it  work,”  Hendren 
says,  “I  have  gone  without  remuneration 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  while  eating 
has  not  been  easy  it  has  been  worth  it.” 

Not  getting  rich 

Demonstrating  that  producing  and  mar¬ 
keting  a  column  all  by  himself  is  not  a 
royal  road  to  riches,  Hendren  says  that 
even  at  its  best,  income  was  only  $400  per 
month,  of  which  $200  went  for  expenses 
(including  $18  for  a  typewriter  "so  I 
could  write  the  piece  each  week”). 

One  article  he  wrote  was  entitled  “Rea¬ 
son  vs.  Rhetoric  In  Middleburg.”  Middle- 
burg  is  a  “peaceful  little  community  in 
the  rolling  Virginia  countryside”  whose 


Ron  Hendran 


taverns  and  inns  from  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  were 
favorite  stopping  places  for  travellers  on 
their  way  to  Washington.  Now,  however, 
jetliners  passing  over  Middleburg  on  their 
way  to  Dulles  International  Airport  cause 
concern  to  environmentalists  alarmed  by 
pollution  from  smoke  streams.  When  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  that  pollution  from  jets  would 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  because  of  a 
new  device  that  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  smoke  stream,  one  of  Ralph  Nader’s 
committees  called  the  whole  thing  “bunk” 
and  stirred  controversy  with  the  FAA. 

Stuck  in  a  comer 

Hendren  wrote  that  “neither  the  FAA 
nor  the  Nader  group  was  willing  to  give 
the  benefit  of  so  much  as  an  adjective  to 
the  other”  and  that  “little  room  was  left 
for  discerning  the  truth  because  each  side 
backed  the  other  into  an  emotional  corner 
from  which  there  was  no  comfortable  es¬ 
cape.” 

“There  was  a  time  in  Middleburg  and 
Washington  when  issues  and  personalities 
were  usually  discussed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  reasoning,  respect  and  courtesy”  Hen¬ 
dren  wrote.  He  thought  that  a  return  to 
the  days  of  inns  with  “hand-hewn  beams, 
white-washed  walls,  and  wide  oak 
planking”  would  be  welcome  and  “make 
the  rhetoric  a  little  more  bearable.” 

It  is  in  something  of  this  non- 
traditional  and  perhaps  unorthodox  way 
that  Hendren  treats  the  subject  and  is¬ 
sues  he  writes  about.  While  he  may  not 
revolutionize  Washington  columning,  he 
gives  it  a  new  and  refreshing  twist. 

• 

Top  garden  writers 

George  and  Katherine  Abraham,  who 
write  and  syndicate  “The  Green  Thumb” 
garden  column  in  135  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  were  cited  by  the  Men’s  Gar¬ 
den  Club  of  America  for  “outstanding 
contributions  in  the  horticultural  field  be¬ 
cause  of  their  work  through  newspaper 
articles,  radio,  tv  and  public  seminars.” 
The  husband  and  wife  team  began  the 
column  25  years  ago  while  working  for  the 
Genesee  County  Express,  a  weekly  in 
Dansville,  N.Y. 
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JUST  WHAT 

THE  DOCTOR  ORDERED: 

BRIGHT,  BRIEF,  INFORMATIVE 


HEALTH  CAPSULES® 

by  Michael  A.  Petti,  M.D. 


1^  THERg  AHi  ^ToRRELATioM 

PAILV  ^ALT  iHTAiCB  OF  AH 
ARBA  AHP  HI^H  ^Loop  , 
PRE^^URE  2 


Ve^.  coOHtp ib^  That  coh- 

^p/ME  A  LoT  OF  $ALT  HAVE. 

OF  man  3LOOP 

Pre$^PRE^-4RP  Vicb  VeR^A. 

HmMi  CapwUt  givas  hviptui  mtonnation. 
It  is  net  intand«d  to  b*  of  a  diagnettk  natural 


At-a-glance  medical  information  with 
eye-catching  illustrations.  Michael 
A.  Petti,  M.D.,  gives  clear,  concise 
answers  to  common  health 
questions. 


Here’s  a  summer  bonus  for 
young  readers. 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE 

The  word-and-picture  game  that’s 
sure  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention 
of  the  younger  set. 

2-column  size:  B&W  daily,  4-color  Sunday 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  St.. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
I  (212)  MU  2-3020 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

i/ll 

Am«rie*n  Fln«nct«l  Corp.  (OTC)  .  I2H 

B<Mth  N»wspap«rt  (OTC)  .  17% 

Capital  Citiat  Com.  (NYSE)  .  41 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  .  3 

Cowlat  Comm  (NYSE)  .  S% 

Dow  Jonat  (OTC)  .  27% 

Oowna  Comm  (OTC)  .  2*4 

eannott  (NYSE)  .  li% 

Harta  Hanb  (NYSE)  .  JjA 

Jaffarton-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  5^ 

Kniflht  (NYSE)  . 

Loa  Entorprisai  (AMEX)  .  13% 

Madia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  .  31 

Multimadia  (OTC)  .  20 

Naw  York  Tlmoi  (AMEX)  .  13% 

Port  Corp.  ('wise.)  (OTC)  .  10% 

Ouabacor  (AMEX)  .  14 

RIddar  Publicationt  (NYSE)  .  li 

S^tham  Prats  (CE)  .  31% 

^idal  (OTC)  .  ♦ 

Thornton  Nawtpapart  (CE)  .  12% 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  33% 

TImat  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  20 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  21 

Washington  Port  (AMEX)  .  23*4 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  10*/, 

Addratsoqraph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Aldan  Elactron'cs  (OTC)  .  % 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3% 

Anolo-Canadian  (CE)  .  10*4 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  13 

B.  C.  Foratt  (CE)  .  14% 

Barkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Boita  Catcada  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  20% 

Computcan  (OTC)  .  4% 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  2^A 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  27<A 

Dayeo  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Digital  Equipmant  (NY^E)  .  S2*A 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  20% 

Dow  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  S4% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  I4*A 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  4% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  135% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMBC)  .  7% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  2S 

Ganaral  Elactric  (NYSE)  .  41*4 

Gaorgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  32% 

Graca,  W.  R.  (NYSE).  .  22% 

Graat  Lakas  Papar  (CE)  .  21*4 

Graat  No.  Nakoota  (NYSE)  .  45 

Harris  Intartypa  (NYSE)  .  24 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

Intarnational  Papar  (NYSE)  . 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimbarly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  . . 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  (CE)  . 

Milqo  Elactronics  (AM»)  .  It. 

Mlllmartar  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  7^ 

Minnasota  Min.  R  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  84 

•Photon  (OTC)  . . .  — 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  24 

SIngar  (NYSE)  .  50 

Sou^land  Papar  (OTC)  .  14% 

Southwast  Foratt  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Sun  Chamical  (NYSE)  .  IB% 

Whaalabrator-F^a  (NYSE)  .  12*4 

Whita  Consolidatad  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Wood  Industrias  (Ald^)  .  10*4 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramot  (OTC)  .  5*4 

Doyla,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  13% 

Foota.  Cona.  Balding  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Frank.  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  .  5*4 

Gray  Advartislng  (OTC)  .  7% 

Intarpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Naadham.  Harpar  R  Staars  (OTC)  .  10 

Oglivy,  MaHiar  (OTC)  .  10*4 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  . I 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  15*4 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  .  5*4 

Walls  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  .  11% 

Trading  sutpandad  3/24-4/23. 


.r^ 

I 

li 
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Knight  dividend 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  have  declared  a  iregular  quairterly 
dividend  of  7d  per  sha3*e  on  common  stock, 
payable  on  July  13  to  shareholders  of 
record  July  2.  A  90^  per  share  dividend 
was  announced  on  $3.60  cumulative  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  payable  on  September  10  to 
shareholders  of  recoird  September  6. 


Deaths 


Dorothy  Carew,  63,  first  woman  to 
become  a  financial  writer  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press;  June  14. 

a  a  a 

Frank  Smith  Stevens,  79,  retired 
vicepresident  and  general  manager  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  Netoa-Times',  June  11. 

a  a  a 

Thomas  D.  Kennedy,  59,  night  makeup 
editor  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times  Star; 
recently. 

a  a  a 

Raymond  Waters,  60,  editor  of  the 
Hobba  (N.M.)  Newa-Sun;  June  7. 

a  a  a 

Benjamin  Weir,  92,  retired  publisher 
of  the  Charleston  (Ill.)  Courier-News; 
June  14. 

a  a  a 

Raymond  M.  Lahr,  68,  UPI’s  chief  po¬ 
litical  writer  in  Washington,  D.C.;  June 
14. 

a  a  a 

Staniey  P.  Newhall,  67,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Norway  (Me.)  Adver¬ 
tiser-Democrat  who  had  since  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Portland  (Me.)  Sunday 
Telegram;  June  10. 

a  a  a 

Dorothy  A.  Dexheimer,  52,  the  first 
women’s  page  editor  of  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Jourrud,  who  left  the  newspaper 
in  1958  for  a  position  at  Noyes  and  Co. 
ad  agency  and  later  did  public  relations 
work  for  the  Leavers  Lace  Manufacturers 
of  America;  June  15. 

a  a  a 

C.  T.  (Swanee)  Ragman,  69,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Daily 
News;  June  9. 


Detroit  Free  Press  sued 
for  $60  million 

A  man  identified  in  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  one  of  De¬ 
troit’s  major  heroin  suppliers,  has  filed  a 
$60  million  libel  suit  against  the  paper  in 
Wayne  Circuit  Court. 

Arnold  R.  Wright  charged  the  Free 
Press  with  "falsely  and  maliciously’’  pub¬ 
lishing  information  which  has  damaged 
his  reputation  and  business  dealings. 

Managing  editor  Neal  Shine  said  the 
newspaper  was  standing  behind  its  allega¬ 
tions  about  Wright.  “If  we  hadn’t 
documented  the  charges  we  wouldn’t  have 
printed  them,’’  he  said. 

Shine  said  the  firing  of  reporter 
Howard  Kohn,  whose  by-line  appeared  on 
the  stories,  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
newspaper’s  defense  of  the  suit.  “The 
Kohn  incident  is  separate.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  veracity  of  any  news  stories 
we  printed  that  he  had  written  previ¬ 
ously,’’  Shine  said. 

Kohn  was  fired  by  the  paper  for  falsely 
reporting  to  his  e^tors  that  he  was  a 
target  of  a  kidnap  and  murder  attempt, 
motivated  by  the  drug  stories. 

• 

Image  campaign 

The  Press  of  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  will 
take  on  a  new  look  July  7  and  8  when  the 
Harte-Hanks-owned  paper  moves  to  7-day 
publication  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
morning  editions.  The  paper  is  planning 
to  loft  a  yellow  gas-filled  balloon  with  the 
theme  “Get  a  lift  with  our  Weekend  Pick- 
me-up’’  imprinted  on  it.  In  addition,  4,000 
homes  will  receive  samples  of  the  new 
paper  with  balloons  tied  to  the  paper. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name  _ _ _ _ 
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Copy _ 
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Classified 
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BENEFIT  mOM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTiQVES 


FILLERS 


— punched  for  binding.  In  33rd  year. 
QUOTE,  Sta.  B..  Box  i073.  Anderion. 
S.C.  29631. 


FINANCIAL 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  The  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 


DOGS  &  PETS 


mission.  Teletypist  Servi( 
Broadway,  New  York,  N,Y. 


ANNOUNCEBIENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 

DAILY,  ANY  STATE,  will  pay  premi¬ 
um  price.  Versatile  terms.  Box  941, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
r.T.ARF.KCR  W  TARR  A  ASWO., 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wante 
small  daily/large  weekly.  All  Areas. 

Box  823,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77005 

Ph  (713)  664-9414 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  largre  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  ROmneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400.  Gadsden,  Ala.  85902 

Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

MEDICAL 


MEDICAL  ZIP 

The  nation’s  most  zestfully-written  lay 
medical  column  is  yours  for  $5  a 
week.  Samples.  One  month’s  free 
trial.  Readers  love  its  smart  liveliness. 
Write  Box  1061,  Editor  &  Publisher 
or  call  (312)  282-6066. 


_ PARENT  TIPS 

PAUL’S  PARENT  'nPS— Lively  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns.  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
Corporate  sales  license.  (714)  982-0424 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 


GENERAL 


GBTT  SMART:  ”Ask  Aunt  Madge,”  6 
questions  and  answers  column.  Free 
samples.  Madge,  3767  Macbeth,  San 
Jose.  Calif.  96127. 

CONTEMPORARY  FEATURES 
Today’s  features  for  today’s  editors: 
Contemporary  Newsfeature  of  the  Week, 
Changing  Woman,  Stock  Pot,  Future 
Tense.  For  now  subjects  in  now  style: 
Contemporary  Feature  Service,  Box  404, 

I  Chappaqua,  N.Y.  10614.  Today. 


OVER  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS.  2  - - - - - - 

billion  dollar  annual  market.  Estab-  TRAVEL 

lished  Dog  Column,  now  in  81  news-  _ _ 

papers,  will  increase  circulation,  hypo 

reader  interest,  sell  ads,  promote  good  YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre 
will.  Samples.  Kanine  Korner.  1164  ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  fo 
North  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif.:  you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 
90029.  I  Places.  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROOKS  AVAILABLE 


Now  Availablel 
"How  To  Build  A  Profitable 
Nswtpopor” 

Tells  what  manogemsnt  must  do  if  a 
nswspopor  is  to  make  money.  Ex¬ 
plains  how  to  recognize  end  over- 
coma  the  pitfalls.  The  emphasis  is  on 
the  opportunities  and  profit-making 
aspects  in  today's  market.  Price 
$19.50— Available  to  rated  firms  on 
10-doy  inspection. 

North  American  Publishing  Ce., 
Dept  B.K.  3. 

134  N.  13th  St.,  ^hilsdalphia.  Pa.  19107 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  losm  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67664. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City.  Ila.  82401. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  prc^rty, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (818)  733-8()63  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33615.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 
Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1602  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
184  S.  Panama  Stl,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Wa^ington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  Per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48358 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EXCLITSIVE  COUNTY  DAILY  and 
weekly.  Zone  8.  (jirculation  3.200,  gross 
$193M,  price  $237M,  building  $60M, 
29%  down.  Dean  D.  Sellers,  Broker. 
808  N,  Miller,  Mesa,  Ariz.  86208. 


AREA  3  —  Tidewater  weekly  since 
1888,  gross  $65,000,  net  $23,000.  Ideal 
couple  situation;  lease  with  option,  buy 
29%  down  $59,000  or  coop  60/50  of 
net.  open  to  reasonable  purchase  plans. 
Box  814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PARTNERSHIP  AVAILABLE  in  com¬ 
munity  oriented  Zone  2  bi-weekly.  Ex¬ 
pansion  planned.  Box  935,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KINO  ASSOCIA’TES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 

ZONE  4— Weekly  duo  $700M  plus 
gross,  $160M  net,  excellent  offset 
plant,  high  growth  locale,  financial 
references  first  letter.  Box  1063,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  BROKERED,  bought 
and  sold.  Robert  Cunningham,  Presi¬ 
dent,  United  Communications.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1029,  Georgetown,  S.C. 
29440.  Tel:  (803)  546-8686. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SEIMINAR,  a  Quarterly  Review  for 
Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers. 
"Seems  to  be  trying  hardest  to  find  a 
middle  ground  in  reference  to  the  old 
adage  that  ’nothing  is  ever  right  about 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  wrong  about  it  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  1’  " — Martin  S.  Hayden,  edi¬ 
tor,  The  Detroit  News.  Sample  copy 
free.  Special  introductory  offer,  one 
year  (four  issues)  $2,  one-thiid  off 
regular  $3  price.  Box  1530-E,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037. 


REAL  ESTATE 

IDEAlTTACRE^RANCIL'lIkr'c^ 

chas.  New  Mexico.  $3,475.  No  down. 
No  interest.  $29  per  month.  Vacation 
paradise.  Good  investment.  Free  bro¬ 
chure.  Ranchos,  Box  2003MS,  Ala¬ 
meda,  Calif,  94501. 


MACfflNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  Model  WK-1 
with  mixing  attachment  and  assorted 
width  cards.  Price  $1,000  FOB  Sen 
Jose.  For  information  call  San  Jose 
Mercury  News.  (408  )  289-5424. 

THREE  713-10/20  PHOTONS 
FOR  SALE 

In  excellent  condition.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  713  lens  kit.  fonts  and  drums — 
consisting  of  Techno,  Times  Roman, 
Universe,  Chelmsford,  Bodoni,  Crown, 
Dow,  Complete  set  of  manuals  and 
schematics,  including  program  tapes. 
All  for  an  outstanding  price  of 
$42,000. 

For  information  call  Mr.  Joe  Compo- 
felice  at  (imprint,  Gaithersburg,  Mary¬ 
land  20850.  (301)  948-1620. 


ITEK  POSITIVE  print  maker.  11x17, 
1  year  old,  excellent  condition.  Call 
or  write  W.  Blaisdell,  Journal-Stand¬ 
ard,  Freeport,  III.  61032.  (816)  232- 
1171. 


NEWSPAPERS  TO  TRADE 

PACKAGE  DEAL— Trade  California 
offset  daily  and  2  offset  weeklies 
(18-24  pages)  near  ocean  for  1  isolated 
daily.  Box  979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


INTERESTED  IN  PURCHASE  or  part¬ 
nership  small  weekly  with  good  pros¬ 
pects.  Box  1005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CONCERNED  (n’nZENS  of  Pasadena, 
California,  need  a  professional  daily 
newspaper.  Home  of  Caltech,  Rose  Pa¬ 
rade  and  JPL  lacks  objective  daily  news 
coverage.  Concerned  citizens  will  active¬ 
ly  support  such  an  enter^ise  and  wel¬ 
come  inquiries.  Box  1008,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


GOING  COLD  TYPE? 

Four  Linofilm  Super  Quicks  with  Op¬ 
tion  cabinets  and  over  100  grids  and 
width  plugs.  2  Linofilm  Quick  Key¬ 
boards.  4  Magazine  mixing  models  with 
counting  plugs.  2  Justape  computers, 
processor,  waxer.  Contact  J.  Brooks, 
News-Journal  Corp.,  901  Sixth  St., 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  32016. 


JUSTOWRITERS— (Complete  set.  $976. 
One  input,  $325.  Photo-Offset  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  536  State  Highway  83, 
Trenton,  N.J.  08619.  (609)  587-4900. 

GOOD  BUYS — offset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020,  Photon  718-5,  Linofilm 
Quick.  ATF,  Varitypers.  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd.  NYC  10010. 
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NOTICE 

Du«  to  the  price  freeze,  the 
rate  increase  scheduled  to  go 
into  effect  July  I,  1973  has 
been  postponed  for  60  days,  or 
until  pemnitted  by  government 
regulation. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

“POSITIONS  WANTD" 
fPajraW*  ivM  order) 

4>wMk> . SUO  pv  lint,  ptr  lt$M 

3-wNk( . S1.20  ptr  lint,  ptr  Itsut 

Z-wttki . SUO  ptr  lint,  ptr  Isiut 

1-wttk  . S1.40  ptr  lint. 

Count  5  avtnpt  words  ptr  lint 
or  38  chanettn  and/or  spaets 
3  lints  minimum  (no  akbmiations) 

Add  50c  per  Insertion  for  box  serriet  and 
count  u  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 

Alr-mall  strrict  on  box  numbers  also 
arallabit  at  S1.00  extra 


Do  net  sand  Irrtplactabit  ellpplnps, 
etc.  In  rtsponst  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
adrertiscmuits  until  direct  request  Is 
made  fpr  them.  EAP  cannot  bt  rt> 
sponsible  tar  their  rttum. 


“ALL  OTHR  CLASSinCATIONS" 

(RamlHoneo  cboald  oceompony  efeta- 
tMod  copy  whoa  aabmiffod  unfoM 
credit  bet  been  esfeMltbed.) 

4'Wttks . $1.60  ptr  lint,  ptr  issut 

3>wttkt . $1.70  ptr  lint,  ptr  issue 

2>wttkt . $1.80  ptr  line,  per  issue 

1-wetk  . $1.90  ptr  lint. 

Count  5  avtriit  words  ptr  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaets 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abhievlations) 

Add  50c  per  Insertion  tar  hex  servlet  and 
count  at  an  additional  line  In  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSiniD 

The  use  of  bordtn,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  Is  $3.45  per  agate  lint — $4830 
ptr  coiumn  inch  minimum  tpact. 

WBBKLY  CLOSINA  TIME 
Teesdey,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  art  maiied  each  day 
at  they  arc  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


BIACHINERY  ft  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


Here's  a  sampling  of  great  buys  on  pre-owned 
graphic  arts  equipment  tradeo-in  on  new  Pho¬ 
ton  phototypesetters.  We  havea  large  selection  of 
hot  metal,  (^tocomp,  computers  artd  strike-on 
equipment  available  at  the  lowest  prices  any¬ 
where.  If  you  like  what  you  see.  call  Harvey 
Brown.  If  you  would  like  something  you  donT 
see.  call  Harv  anyway.  His  number  in  Wilming¬ 
ton  is  61 7-933-7(m. 


ELEKTRON  Unotypo  machine.  Serial  #71558. 
complete  with  mags.  TOU-75.  blower,  feeder 
and  other.  Elektron  features.  This  is  a  steal  at 
$2,000.00. 

713-SA  Textmaslar  Photetypeiettint  maetdno, 

complete  with  two  lenses  (your  choice),  four 
type  fonts,  unjustified  program,  and  paper  mag¬ 
azine.  Lowest  price  ever  I^OODOO. 

713-100  Taxtmastar  PhotntypeteWer.  This  unit 
has  eight  type  faces  and  eight  sizes  up  to  36  pt. 
Production  speed  is  100  l.p.m.  It  has  been  conv 
pletely  rebuilt  at  the  factory  and  is  priced  at  an 
unbelievable  $15,000.00.  (New  price  was 
$42,500.00). 

Unofilm,  KE-2S  with  Computer  Tape  Reader, 

twenty-eight  grids,  function  analyzer  and  three 
Linotilm  Keyboards,  (one  with  Linomix).  Would 
you  believe  RS00.007 

FakchtM  Keyboards,  like  new.  Model  430  (Key- 
comp  100)  Electroset.  ideal  tor  unjustified  taM 
production  $1,9M.00.  (Cost  new  $2,365.00). 
Keycomp  200  or  Model  435  Electroset.  complete 
with  keys  for  32  formats  and  programmable 
memory.  These  units  have  never  been  used  in 
production.  $3,995.00.  (Cost  new  $4,950.00). 


All  Items  subject 
to  prior  sale. 


MACHINERY  ft  SUPPUES 


ENGRAVING 


1  CHBMCO  ROLL  FILM  CAMERA, 
Model  1200,  Price  $800  FOB  San  Joaa, 
Calif.  For  information  call  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  (408)  280-6424. 


M4ILROOM 


STACKERS,  two  Mark  in  Outler-Ham- 
mer,  used  iesa  than  8  years;  in  surplus 
due  to  change  in  production  proce- 
duiee.  Asking  $82M  inclusive  of  spare 
Darts — which  is  much  leas  than  half. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers'  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wis.  64928. 
phone  (414)  861-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd, 
NYC,  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


irnm 


vwd  Klin  m  mntmsinmt 

Spaclal  Products  Division 


366  kWddlsssx  Avenue ,  Wllmlnslon,  Mats.  01987 
Tsisphons  (617)  S33-7000 


(212)  752-7050 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  aelection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22  N.Y.C.  10010. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertwies — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
186  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1870. 


ELECTRONS,  (XIMETS.  two  Model  28 
Vandercook  Proof  Presses,  Model  825 
Vandercook  cylinder  full  page  proof 
press,  Kemp  remelt  system  8  pig  mold, 
pot  and  dump  cart  lift  with  6  carts. 
30  tons  standard  Unotype  metal.  Steel 
chases.  All  items  sold  as  is,  where  is. 
The  Washington  Star  News,  2nd  and 
Virginia  Ave.  S.B.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008.  Ph;  (202)  484-4760,  L.  A.  Larson. 

JUSTOWRITERS  —  (XIMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  285-7614. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


—FOR  SALE— 

The  following  items  are  offered  for 
sale  by  the  Northern  National  Bank, 
Presque  Isle,  Maine,  on  a  “where  is, 
as  is”  buis.  For  further  information, 
contact  Dave  Staples,  (207)  769-2211: 
Daily  King  Press — 4  units  with  folder 
Counter-conveyor 

Compugraphic  2961-4961  with  2  tape 
perforators. 

All  equipment  is  approximately  14 
months  old  and  is  located  in  Presque 
Isle,  Maine. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  0>rp.,  1896  Wsstwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90026.  (218  )  474-6626. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  ^cee — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  quality. 

CeJ)  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44318 


PRESSES  ft  MACHINERY 


8  UNIT  DUPLEX  UNTTUBLAR  press 
with  ’f/ft  and  hi  fold,  60  horsepower 
motor.  One  unit  has  2  half  decks 
equipped  with  8  high  roll  stand.  For 
further  information  call  or  write  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Miller,  Jr.,  Production  Man¬ 
ager,  Commercial  Printing  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  6469,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas 
71601,  (501)  634-3400. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  6  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  6  units,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  units,  new 
1968.  with  folder. 

COTTREXXi  4  unit  V-16,  excellent 
condition. 

ROYAL  ZENITH  Zephyr.  2  unit 
with  folder. 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER 
— Will  miarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  per¬ 
forator,  new  in  1966. 


MA(SINERY  ft 


PRESSES  ft  MACHINERY 


WESTERN  GEAR  color  publication 
Web  offset  press,  9  months  old.  86  x 
22%.  Consists  of  6  i>erfoeting  units, 
dryer,  folder,  Buttlsr  pasters  and 
many,  many  sxtras.  Doing  unbeliev¬ 
able  color  work.  Available  now. 

Also  Morisawa  typesetting  aystems. 
Polygraphie  Equipment,  (212  )  641-7600. 


AVAILABLE  NOW 
1967  Five  Unit  Oolor  KIm  with  heavy 
duty  Jaw  Folder  and  40HP  drive.  In¬ 
cludes  ink  system,  power  lift.  Baldwin 
water  pots,  plate  jig  and  compressor. 
(3apoo  72"  Rewinder  (40"  dianMter) 
Like  new — 4  years  old. 

Cream  Puff — Wood  Twin  Plate  Router, 
21%"  cut  off,  %  plate  thickness. 
Twin  SU  Hi  PlaU  Router  22%" 
standard. 

Color  deck- 29%". 

Balloon  formers — ^22%". 

3 — Light  Touch  (green)  Fairohild  per¬ 
forators. 

2  Model  D  Autoaetters  (Star). 
AVAILABLE— AUGUST  1974 
10  Units  Scottr-22%"  cut  off,  built 
1969.  6  Color  cylinders,  2  Imperial  8 
to  2  folders,  double  width,  all  units 
reversible,  24  oolor  iiositions  8  of 
which  are  8  colors. 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  (X>..  tNa 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  488-8744 


8  SETS  OF  Y  COLUMNS  with  RTF’s 
for  Goss  Urbanite  press.  Box  1062, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


(K>SS  UNIVERSAL  6-Unit  Press,  two 
color  cylinders,  available  late  fall,  has 
stereotype  or  Dyna-Flex  saddles  and 
equipment.  Write  George  Oxford,  Box 
8483,  Boise,  Idaho  88707. 


STEREOTYPE 


TWO  WOOD  TENSION  PLATE  SU^ 
PERMA'nCS  (SN  8696  and  8620)  28- 
A'  cut  off. 

Two  Sta-Hi  Multiplex  Routers  total 
capacity  8  plates  or  4  plates  each. 

One  L^e  Brie  Directomat  direct  pres¬ 
sure  molder. 

One  Sta-Hi  Master  Matcher 
One  Sta-Hi  model  MT2  Master  Trimmer 
One  60  ton  Kemp  metal  pot  and  pump 
central  remelt  system 
60  tons  standard  Stereotype  metal.  Ail 
items  sold  as  is,  where  is.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  News,  2nd  and  Virginia 
Ave.  S.E.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 
Ph:  (202  )  484-4760,  L.  A.  Larson. 


MAKE  AN  OFFER 
Have  gone  offset  and  need  the  space. 

1  Lake  Elrie  Directomat 

1  7-ton  oblong  Kemp  stereo  i>ot 

2  Heavy  duty,  vacuum  back  Pony 
Autoplatas 

1  Goss  Mat  Roller 

1  6-h.p.  Weatinghouae  air  eompraaaor 
All  located  in  Dallas,  Texas  and  all  in 
good  operating  condition.  Jim  Norris, 
The  Wall  Stmt  Journal,  1288  Regal 
Row.  Dallas,  Texas  76247.  (214) 

681-7260. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


PAPER  REWINDING  accsaaory  for 
Goss  Community  press.  Daily  Home. 
P.O.  Box  977,  Talladega,  Ala.  86160. 
(206)  362-1000. 


IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  lUlnoia  60612 
Phone:  (812)  788-1200 


COLE  MODEL  101  quarter  folder  and 
two  knife  trimmer  with  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  for  Goss  Suburban.  Like  new,  half 
price.  FOLDER.  909  E.  69th  St.,  Los 
Angeles.  (218)  286-8181. 


4-UNIT  NEWS  KING  complete  with 
folder  and  roll  stands.  7  years  old.  In 
excellent  condition.  Available  Novem¬ 
ber,  1978.  Located  in  Hawaii.  $46,000. 
Contact  Richard  Dickey,  2027  N.W. 
Overton,  Portland,  Oregon  97209.  Ph: 
(608)  226-6201. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 


DISPATCH  PROBLEMS  T  HANsystem 
has  been  solving  them  for  years.  8444 
Country  Club  Dr,.  Medina,  OH.  44266. 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 

PROFESSIONAL  —  SO  years  manage¬ 
ment  backgrround.  Personal  service  for 
newspapers  that  require  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  classiflacl  profit.  Box  1040, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


EDP  CONSVLTANTS 


DATA  PROCESSING  SYSTEMS 
CONSULTING— ANALYSIS 
DESIGN— IMPLEMENTATION 

AUTOMATED 

INFORMATION 

SYSTEMS 

2740  Arden  Way.  Suite  214 
SACRAMENTO,  CA.  9S825 
(tii)  487-3535 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Tnstallations 
MOVING— RKPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  07307 
(201)  659-68S8 


Help 

Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  for  a  4-man 
Rrowins  department.  Master’s  degree 
plus  at  least  5  years  sound  professional 
experience  required  to  teach  basic  news 
and  advertising/ public  relations  courses. 
Perhaps  advise  student  publications. 
Ability  to  teach  law  of  the  press  would 
be  an  advantage.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  diaries  J.  Keim,  Journalism 
Department,  University  of  Alaska, 
Fairbanks.  Alaska  99701.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

NEWLY  CREATED  POSITION 
Business  manager  on  Illinois  daily. 
Need  take-charge  Individual  to  handle 
all  functions  of  accounting,  including 
credit — must  be  proficient  in  technical 
skills  and  be  able  to  particiiiate  in 
budget  preparation  and  long  term 
planning.  Excellent  starting  salary  and 
fringes.  Box  1029,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  JUST  ACQUIRED  the 
Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune  (IIM 
circulation)  and  intend  to  appoint  a 
person  from  outside  our  group  to  be 
the  new  publisher.  Please  send  your 
inquiry  to  Buckner  News  Alliance, 
529  Warren  Ave.  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98109. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RESPONSIBILITY  for  entire  person¬ 
nel  function  for  medium  sixe  Zone  8 
momiM,  evening  and  Sunday  (dera¬ 
tion.  Prefer  applicant  with  1  to  8 
years  newspaper  experience.  Ebcceilent 
opportunity  for  aggressive,  results- 
oriented  individual  capable  of  admin¬ 
istering  present  and  developing  new, 
innovative  personnel  progrrams.  Send 
resume  stating  salary  requirements  to 
Box  1066,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  Replies 
will  be  held  in  confidence. 

ADVER'nsiNG  ORimiTED  general 
manager  for  Virginia  weekly.  Salary 
to  tlO.OOO.  Box  1072,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 


HOME  DELIVERY 
PERSON  WHO  ASPIRES 
TO  PROMO’nON  MANAGER 
Large  morning  and  Sunday  In  metro 
and  suburban  Area  2  seeks  a  person 
who  is  experienced  in  boy  and  adult 
home  delivery  and  is  able  to  translate 
this  knowledge  into  the  planning  and 
layout  of  effective  carrier  contests. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
person  with  ability.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1060,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MT.  PLEASANT,  (MICH.),  Daily 
Times-News  has  opening  for  a  promo¬ 
tion-minded  Circulation  Manager.  *1116 
latest  video  display  composing  room 
equipment,  own  offset  press  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  college  community  will  allow  you 
to  enjoy  new  personal  experiences.  Sal¬ 
ary  oi>en.  Eixcellent  benefits  and  incen¬ 
tive  program.  New  building  under  con¬ 
struction.  Send  resume  to;  Dennis 
Marsh,  General  Manager,  Daily  Times- 
News,  215  North  Main  St.,  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant,  Mich.  48858.  Or  call  (617)  772-2971. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Daily  and  Sunday  newsiiaper  in  fast¬ 
growing  Zone  6  suburban  area  actively 
seeking  experienced  circulation  man¬ 
ager  with  proven  track  record.  Top- 
notch  product  to  supliort  your  efforts 
to  build  readers,  manage  staff  in  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Excellent  potential  for 
growth  and  earnings.  If  you  believe 
you  are  equal  to  the  challenge,  send 
resume  with  salary  range  requirements 
to  Box  1048,  Editor  A  iSibliaher. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  for  grow¬ 
ing  16,000  offset  PM.  Promotion  mind¬ 
ed  organization  person  needed.  We’re 
ABC  and  computerized.  Send  resume 
to  Fred  Masenheimer,  Times  News, 
Box  239,  Lehighton,  Pa.  18235. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  ag¬ 
gressive  fast  growing  daily  of  9,000  Tn 
Zone  2.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
mature  individual  with  background  in 
carrier  training  and  promotion.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1019,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


13,000  DAILY  in  ideal  growing  area 
ne^s  a  Circulation  Manager  to  take 
charge  of  department.  Must  be  a 
worker.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Business  Manager, 
Roswell  Daily  Record,  P.O.  Box  1897, 
Roswell,  N.M.  88201. 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

needed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a 
high-nowth  area.  Next  6  years  should 
see  (ilrculation  grow  26%.  Etaergetic, 
goal-orientod  person  needed  who  can 
conceive,  plan,  organize,  manage  and 
implement  the  staff,  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  programs  necessary  to  meet 
the  challenges  offered.  Individual  must 
be  very  strong  in  human  relations  and 
able  to  plan  for  and  motivate  people 
to  their  utmost  ability. 

Our  afternoon  offset  daily,  nearing 
20,000  circulation,  is  located  in  excel¬ 
lent  Zone  4  community. 

Position  offers  unusual  opportunity  for 
personal  and  professional  development, 
achievement-oriented  pay  and  excellent 
company  paid  benefits. 

If  you  want  to  learn  more  about  this 
challenging  and  rewarding  opportu¬ 
nity,  send  us  your  resume  describing 
yourself,  experience,  salary  r^uire- 
ments  and  availability  for  interview  at 
our  expense.  If  you’re  truly  interested, 
we  want  to  see  you  and  for  you  to  see 
us,  our  paper  and  our  market. 

I  Box  956,  Editor  A  Publisher 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER 

One  of  the  nation's  most  respected  suburban 
newspaper  companies  is  soliciting  applications 
for  position  of  Editor-Publisher  of  a  fast-growing 
chain  of  weekly  newspapers.  The  location  is 
ideal,  in  an  area  of  rapid  growth  on  the  fringe 
of  a  major  metropolitan  area  where  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  excellent. 

Candidates  for  this  position  should  have  a  solid 
record  of  editorial  achievement  plus  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  lead  and  inspire  a  staff  and  manage  the 
business  aspects  of  a  newspaper. 

We  are  seeking  a  mature,  experienced  individ¬ 
ual  and  offer  excellent  compensation  and  bene¬ 
fit  programs. 

Reply  in  confidence  to: 

BOX  960y  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PROGRESSIVE  Southwest  Florida 
daily  is  looking  for  an  aggressive  dis¬ 
trict  manager.  Come  to  where  the  liv¬ 
ing  is  great.  Excellent  opiiortunity  for 
advEuicement,  Salary  plus  bonus  pro¬ 
gram.  J.  C.  Freeman,  Circulation  Di¬ 
rector,  Naples  Daily  News,  (813)  649- 
3161. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
24,000,  6-day  PM,  400  carriers,  located 
in  Zone  2.  Growth  potential  now.  Good 
salary  with  incentive.  Must  be  aggres¬ 
sive  and  experienced  in  carrier  man¬ 
agement  and  promotion.  Must  have 
background  of  sales  accomplishment 
plus  ABC  experience.  Should  be  strong 
in  systems  and  procedures.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  references  to  Box 
1074,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


AREA  MANAGER  —  6-day  morning. 
Zone  2,  city  territory  experience.  Take- 
charge  person  for  new  expanded  area 
in  virgin  territory.  Murt  be  sales 
minded.  Send  complete  resume  of  your 
actual  re<x>rd  of  what  you  have  done 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  1071, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
10,000,  6-day  evening  offset  daily. 
Working  manager  with  2  full  time 
staff.  Produced  more  than  $126,000  in 
1972.  Salary  and  commissiim  in  6  fig¬ 
ures.  A  growing  and  most  desirable 
county  seat  city  in  southern  Georgia. 
Fringe  benefits  and  allowsmces  above 
average  by  any  measure.  Write  Box 
1017,  EMitor  A  Pubiisher. 

ADVER’nsiNG  SALESMAN  —  Ne¬ 
vada’s  largest  daily  newspaper  (60,- 
OOO-f),  part  of  Donrey  IMia  Group, 
has  immediate  opening  for  Ciassifi^ 
Display  salesman.  At  least  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  classified  outside  sales  on 
daily  paper  preferred. 

Good  salary  plus  commission,  car  al¬ 
lowance  and  fringe  benefit  program. 
Send  letter  and/or  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Leu  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
89101. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIEaD  PHONE  ROOM 
Exciting  challenge  for  "number-two" 
person  on  staff  of  six-eight  in  classi¬ 
fied  pheme  room  of  87,000  daily  in 
cocutal  Carolina.  Must  be  aggressive 
and  thoroughly  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  phone  sales — and  willing  to 
learn  new  procedures,  training  tech¬ 
niques,  etc.  Good  income  potential. 
Great  opportunity  with  positive-think¬ 
ing  department  with  mght  consecutive 
3^rs  of  lineage  increases.  State  em¬ 
ployment  history  and  income  range  in 
your  letter.  You  may  reply  in  strict 
confidence  to  Jake  Brinson,  CAM, 
Star-News,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401. 


WEEKLY  TABLOID  wants  new  dif¬ 
ferent  design.  New  York  area.  Write 
Box  988,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ADVER’nsiNG  REPRESENTA’ITVE— 
80,000  circulation  Illinois  didly  seeks 
motivated  self-starter  who  can  take 
charge  of  a  rapidly  growing  territory 
— we’ll  offer  you  a  chance  to  maximise 
earnings,  as  well  as  progress  with  a 
growing  multi-media  oriented  organi¬ 
zation.  Excellent  starting  salary,  in¬ 
centives  and  fringes.  Box  1027,  Editor 
A  I^blisher. 


SALES  MINDED  PUBLISHER  for 
entertainment  oriented,  major  market 
New  York  State  weekly.  If  you  have 
sales  experience,  lots  of  hustle,  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  and  want  to  make 
a  major  move,  we’re  the  company.  Our 
company  is  6  years  old,  our  average 
age  is  26.  This  is  our  third  paper  and 
if  you’d  like  to  join  os,  send  resume 
to  Box  1058,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
proven  re(x>rd  for  North  Jersey  weekly. 
Unique  opportunity  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher’s  assistant.  Salary  open.  Fringe 
benefits.  Write  Box  1007,  Editor  A 
Pubiisher. 


DISPLAY 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Immediate  opening  for  experienced 
person  to  fill  staff  vacancy  brought 
about  by  retirement.  Salary  plus  tiw- 
mendous  bonus  system  and  other  major 
benefits.  We  are  an  outstanding  offset 
daily  locatwl  on  the  sonny  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  If  you  would  like 
to  join  a  dynamic  sales  team,  write  or 
phone  Ron  Shook.  Retail  Ad  Manager. 
Star-News  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
840,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28401.  (919) 
343-2311. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  with  80,000  circu¬ 
lation  needs  Assistant  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Our  Advertising  Director  will 
be  moving  to  General  Manager’s  po¬ 
sition  with  one  of  our  papers  in  the 
next  year.  We  need  an  enthusiastic 
replacement  who  can  learn  the  job  in 
short  order.  We  want  someone  who  i^ 
hungry  with  less  than  6  years  sales 
experience.  $18,000  plus  to  start.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  job  psiys  $24,000 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Box  808,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  40,000  dreu- 
lation  daily  needs  ad  salesman  to  sell 
and  service  in  expanding  market.  Ca¬ 
reer  possibilities  are  outstanding.  Send 
all  information  to  Box  988,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Ne¬ 
vada’s  largest  diUly  newspaper  (60,- 
OOO-t-),  part  of  Donrey  Media  Group, 
has  immediate  opening  for  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  At  least  2  years 
experience  in  display  sdvertising  on 
daily  paper  prefened. 

Good  saUiry,  plus  commission,  esur  al¬ 
lowance  and  fringe  benefit  program. 
Earning  potential  $10-15,000  annually 
for  aggressive  salesman. 

Send  letter  and/or  resume  to  Person¬ 
nel  Director,  Las  Vegas  Review-Jour¬ 
nal,  P.O.  Bra  70.  Lm  Vegas,  Nevada 
89101. 
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DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
ACER  for  100,000  circulation  PM  nawa* 
paper.  Salary  $18-20,000.  Send  reaume 
to  Jamea  Durante,  AdvertiiinK  Direc¬ 
tor,  Herald  Newt,  988  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  N.J.  07006. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Rejuvenated,  successful  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  Eastern  daily  has  opportunity  for 
sales  producer  and  staff  manaser. 
Must  be  skilled  in  motivatinK  and 
trainins  salesmen.  One  newspaper 
market,  but  nearby  competition  makes 
competitive  experience  desirable.  Gen¬ 
erous  salary  and  incentive  for  results. 
Will  provide  fine  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  ^ck  up  to  help  you  produce  out¬ 
standing  growth  record.  Organisation 
is  advertising  oriented.  Part  of  ex¬ 
panding  group  with  future  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  either  advertising  or  manage¬ 
ment  advancement.  Answer  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1060,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC  AD  SALESMAN  for  The 
Montgomery  Herald,  Montgomery, 
West  Virginia.  Person  interested  may 
live  in  Oak  Hill,  West  Virginia  or 
Montgomery.  Please  write  Mr.  Robert 
K.  Holliday,  Box  139,  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  experi¬ 
enced  in  selling  and  servicing  both 
large  and  small  accounts.  We  offer 
opportunity  to  grow  with  twice-weekly 
and  shopper.  Please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Ken  Anderson,  Salem 
Times-Gommoner,  P.O.  Box  149, 
Salem.  Ill.,  62881. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
ability  to  write  some  news.  Experience 
on  free  circulation  helpful.  Should 
reach  6  figure  salary  in  6  months.  Job 
open  now.  Send  references  to  Box  740. 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  70,000  daily.  Area  6.  Must 
experience,  ambitious  and  aggressive. 
An  excellent  salary,  liberal  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  paid  hospitalization,  mileage  al¬ 
lowance  and  many  other  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1066,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


76  REPLIES  LATER,  we’ve  adde 
several  key  staff  members  but  are  still 
looking  for  a  sharp  sportswriter  with 
layout  exiwrience,  organizational  abil¬ 
ity  and  a  real  interest  in  medium  city 
sports  editing.  Send  resume,  6  clips 
and  present  salary  to  Tom  White,  Exec¬ 
utive  Sports  Editor,  Kingsport  Times- 
News,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  1  or  more  years  of  copy 
desk  experience?  Are  you  able  to  edit 
copy  sharply,  write  accurate  and  lively 
heads  and  layout  pages? 

If  you  answered  “yes”  to  those  ques¬ 
tions,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  you 
on  our  19,000  circulation,  6-aftemoon 
offset  paper.  We  are  located  in  a 
friendly  city  of  36,000  in  a  rapidly 
growing  area. 

Salary  commensurate  with  your  ability, 
plus  excellent  company  piUd  benefits. 
If  you’d  like  to  come  and  grow  with 
one  of  the  Southeast’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  newspapers,  please  contact  Jack 
Hildebrand,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill.  S.C.  29730.  Phone 
(808)  327-7161. 


SPORTS  WRITEIR  for  medium  sized 
afternoon  daily.  Experience  helpful  but 
not  required.  Write  Tommy  Harris, 
Sports  Editor,  Martinsville  Bulletin, 
Martinsville,  Va.  24112. 


A  CHANCE  TO  GROW 
A  quality,  medium-sized  paper  in  Ohio 
needs  a  second  person  on  a  regional 
desk  who  can  help  direct  two  bureaus, 
the  Statehouse  bureau  and  manage  10 
reporters.  Needs  to  do  some  layout  and 
editing.  But  most  imix>rtant,  person 
must  care  and  want  to  get  ahead.  At 
least  1  year  experience  necessary.  Box 
981.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SLOT  PERSON  for  growing  Zone  2 
daily.  Some  copy  editing  and  lively 
headlines,  mostly  page  layout.  Excellent 
opportunity  with  fast-growing  news- 
oriented  company.  Box  1018,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER, 
with  primary  emphasis  on  clear  and 
accurate  science  and  engineering  fea¬ 
tures,  for  desirable  New  England  uni¬ 
versity.  Newspaper  experience  required. 
Box  1016,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


C»PY  EDITOR 

Desk  job  available  immediately  in  the 
Midwest  on  one  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  morning  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  E2xi>erience  in  editing  and 
headwriting  essential.  Journalism 
graduate  with  a  minimum  of  two 
years  experience  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  generous  employee  benefits. 
Write  Box  800.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


$26,000  A  YEAR  .  .  .  that’s  what  we’re 
offering  for  the  best  newsmen  or 
women  in  America.  To  earn  it,  you 
must  be  able  to  find  and  develop  fea¬ 
ture  ideas  with  popular  appeal,  as¬ 
signing  and  directing  the  world’s  top 
staff  and  freelance  reporters.  If  you 
have  good  newsgathering  experience, 
and  are  prepared  to  work  hard  In  a 
pleasant  office  in  the  Florida  sun¬ 
shine,  write:  National  Enquirer,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  3816,  Lantana,  Florida  83462 


Associate  I 
Editor 

Chilton  Company  is  recruiting  for 
an  Associate  Editor  for  one  of  its 
major  trade  imblications.  Requires 
1-2  years  writing  experience  on 
small  newspaper  or  merchandising 
magazine.  Prefer  dearee  in  jour¬ 
nalism  or  business.  If  interested, 
call  or  send  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to: 

MS.  FRAN  VARELLO 
(215)  687-8200,  Ext.  2214 
Chilton  Company 
King  of  Prussia  Road 
Radnor,  Penna.  19089 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/E 


AM  NEWSPAPER  in  major  city  in 
Carolinas  needs  sports  writer  with  2 
to  6  years  experience  who  can  com¬ 
bine  some  slot  work  with  coverage  that 
includes  major  college  sports.  Duties 
include  page  layou^  although  that 
would  not  be  daily.  Pine  working  con¬ 
ditions  include  profit  sharing  and  i>aid 
health  insurance.  Resume  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  962,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR 

For  7-day  80,000  AM  offset  daily  in 
college  community.  Must  be  exiieri- 
enced,  energetic,  thorough  and  able  to 
take  charge  in  absence  of  managing 
editor.  Salary  open.  Zone  8.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
989,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EnirrORS,  2,  for  bold  newsletter  for 
industry  in  crisis.  Need  experienced, 
new  writers  who  can  dig,  interpret, 
write  tight  copy.  High  ray,  profit 
sharing.  Send  resume  and  ciips  to 
Observer,  2684  K  St.  N.W..  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20087.  Or  phone  George 
Spencer  at  (202)  966-9614. 


AMONG  THE  MILLIONS  of  journal¬ 
ists  there  must  be  one  person  with  6 
years  writing,  editing  experience  who 
knows  how  to  gather  news,  write  and 
edit  a  weekiy  newsletter  for  a  large 
real  estate  oriented  association 
cated  in  Zone  6.  It  is  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  kiso  know  what  a  manuscript 
looks  like  and  know  how  to  edit  it; 
how  to  write  a  promotional  brochure, 
a  news  release,  work  with  all  media 
and  have  some  administrative  ability. 
We  will  i>ay  tm  salary  with  liberal 
fringe  benefits.  Sand  us  a  resume.  Box 
1043,  Editra  ft  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  respMt  for  English 
language,  fiair  for  headlines  and  keen 
desire  for  editing,  not  counting  lines 
in  local  and  wire  copy.  We’re  a  morn¬ 
ing  newspaiier  of  more  than  81,000  in 
U)>state  New  York  and  a  member  of  the 
Gannett  group.  No  bemnners  please. 
Box  1042,  ^itor  ft  Pimliaher. 


FOOD  EDITOR/WRITER 

A  leading  Zona  6  metropolitan  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  food  editor  or  writer. 
Desire  experienced  parson  preferably 
with  degree  in  home  economics-journal¬ 
ism  with  orientation  toward  foods. 
WriU  Box  727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SPOR’TS  REPORTER  for  66,000  AM 
daily  in  seaside  community.  Zone  1. 
Prefer  fresh  J-school  grad  with  interest 
in  schoolboy  sports  and  layout.  Good 
salary,  benefits  and  environment.  Box 
1020,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
Great  opportunity  for  aggressive  news¬ 
man  with  6-8  years  experience  in  the 
newspaper  field.  We  are  a  daily  eve¬ 
ning  paper  (award  winning),  and  we 
want  an  organizer  who  can  train, 
direct,  and  Irad  a  young,  enthusiastic 
&-man  staff.  Local  news  is  our  strong 
point.  Sense  of  humor,  ability  to  deal 
with  all  kinds  of  i>eople  and  situations, 
like  of  smaller  communities  a  neces¬ 
sity.  (Our  circulation  is  6.000).  We 
are  in  northern  Illinois — close  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Milwaukee.  Paid  holidays, 
vacation.  Profit  Sharing,  insurance 
part  of  the  fringes.  Gontart  Patrick  B. 
Mattison,  401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvi- 
dere,  Illinois  61008  by  lettM. 


WANTED:  City  editor  with  a  per¬ 
fectionist’s  resp^  for  language,  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  hard  news  as  well  as  fea¬ 
tures.  a  flair  for  editing  and  proven 
ability  to  lead  a  young,  aggressive 
staff.  Send  resume  in  fuU  confidence 
to  Box  1064,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Heavy  on  page  lay¬ 
out,  ctmy  editing,  news  judgment.  2 
years  experience  in  similar  work  ab¬ 
solutely  essential.  Medium  size  Zone  2 
PM.  6-fiirure  salary.  Send  resume  and 
copy  of  your  present  paper  indicating 
work  you  have  done  to  Box  1070,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

No  one  not  now  on  copy  desk  will  be 
considered. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Staff  of  6  re¬ 
porter-photographers.  6-day  daily,  6,- 
200,  Offset.  Prefer  ijerson  from  Mid¬ 
west.  Personal  interview  a  must.  Sal¬ 
ary  open.  Call  (712)  266-6111  or  write 
Tom  Miller,  Publisher,  Cherokee  Daily 
Times,  Cherokee,  Iowa  61012. 


FREELANCE 


FREiR*ANCE  ’TRAVEL  WRITERS  in 
various  locations  Far  East  needed  for 
mature,  stable  but  evolving  interna¬ 
tional  travel  magazine.  Good,  exciting, 
personal  and  colorful  stories  and  photos 
needed  monthly.  Write  or  submit  man¬ 
uscripts  to  Editor,  Far  East  Reporters, 
Inc.,  4-28,  1-chome,  Moto-Azabu. 
Minato-ku,  Tokyo,  106  Japan. 


EXPERIENCED  KING  or  equivalent 
pressman  for  new  AM  offset  daily  on 
South  Carolina  Coast.  Daily  American, 
Georgetown.  S.C.  29440.  (808)  646-8686. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSROOM  MAN¬ 
AGER.  Excellent  opportunity  for  a 
top  flight  Web  Offset  Pressroom  Man¬ 
ager  to  relocate  in  sunny  Florida,  ths 
capital  of  recreation  of  the  United 
States.  Responsibilities  include  per¬ 
sonnel  and  budget  management,  some 
machine  maintenance  procedures,  and 
to  produce  a  quality  product.  Salary 
dependent  on  credentials.  All  replies 
strictly  confidential.  Box  1044,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


PRODVCTION 


PRODUCTION  DIREXTTOR  for  modern 
offset  paper  of  16,000  circulation.  Wa 
seek  a  leader,  capable  of  handling  peo¬ 
ple,  who  will  help  mide  us  through 
rapid  growth.  Must  be  experienced  la 
all  phases  of  offset  production.  Ebccellent 
community,  good  schools,  many  recre¬ 
ational  opportunities.  Competitive  com¬ 
pensation  program  and  salary.  Eixcelleat 
future,  opportunity  to  up-grade  pro¬ 
cedures.  ^x  1041,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN 

to  work  on  morning  daily  as  assistant 
pressroom  foreman.  Prefer  previous  ex- 
l>erienee  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cottrell 
846 — located  on  Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  right  person.  Write  to 
The  Galveston  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
628,  Galveston,  Texas  77660,  or  call 
Grady  Bynum,  (718)  74^8611. 


ENGRAVING  FOREMAN  needed  by 
New  EIngland  daily,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  engraving  operation.  Knowl- 


LAYOUT /PASTE-VP 


PRODUCTION  LAYOUT  ARTIST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-reedy 
advertising  layouts  in  volume  with 
cold  type  and  repro  mat  services.  E7na 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Call 
Mr.  Signer,  (818)  688-8608  or  write 
918  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  ^a. 
33S08. 


MISCELLANEOUS  u- 

_ _ _  _ ^  -  Richard  S.  Huhta 

Burson-Marstsller 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  GUTS  enough  to  One  Elast  Wacker  Drive 

join  the  staff  of  a  new  daily  in  Zone  2  T  Chicago,  Illinois  60601 

We  need  PROS  and  BEGINNE2RS  in  all 

departments  of  our  modem,  offset  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — - - 

paper.  Write  today.  Box  1080,  Editor  SYNDICATE  SALES 

ft  Publisher. 

_  I  ~  EIXPERIEINCEID  SYNDICAITJ  SALES- 

OPEa^INGS  IN  PERfNSYLVANIA.  Aii  MAN  to  handle  integrated  cartoon 
Write  Pennsylvania  Newmaper  feature.  Proven  acceptable.  Big  po- 
Fublislws’  Aswiation,  2717  North  tenUal.  60%.  Ben  Yomen,  18628  Bdin- 


edge  of  conversion  to  plastic  plates 
essential.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1067,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
6-day,  60,000  offset  daily  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  ITU.  Seeking  progressive, 
mature,  experienced  Composing  Room 
Foreman.  Must  be  familiar  with  com¬ 
puterized  tyiiesetting.  Forward  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  994,  Editor 
ft  Publi^er. 


CONSULTANT  NEEHIED  to  streamline 
procedures  in  photo  comp  composing 
room  of  18,000  circulation  daily.  Top 
pay  available  for  knowledgeable  person 
who  can  reduce  page  cost.  Box  1078, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


AN  ORDER  OF  DOMINICAN  SIS¬ 
TERS,  headquartered  in  Michigan,  is 
looking  for  a  director  of  their  Public 
Relations  Department.  Includes  inter- 
nal/exteraal  communications,  media 
contacts,  newsletter,  printed  materials 
and  all  phases  of  PR.  For  more  infor¬ 
mation  contact  Kenneth  Drake  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  211  W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit. 
Mich.  48226.  (818)  961-6296. 


PUBLIC  REH-ATIONS 

Accoomr  exejcutive 

We’re  looking  for  an  account  executive 
capable  of  writing  with  ease  on  a 
broad  range  of  industrial  subjects. 
Major  activity  will  be  on  construction 
account  and  the  individual  ideally 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
construction  field  (although  not  man¬ 
datory),  be  able  to  take  nis  own  pho¬ 
tographs  and  be  willing  to  work  with 
minimum  supervision. 

Please  send  complete  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to: 

Richard  S.  Huhta 
Burson-Marstsller 
One  Elast  Wacker  Drive 
(Xiicago,  Illinois  60601 


Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


borough,  Dwtroit,  Mich.  48219. 
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Positions  Wanted. •• 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


GENERAL  MANAGER  —  20  mrt 
newBptipcr  axiMrience,  heavy  advertia- 
ins  baekKround,  excellent  record  in 
coet  control,  lator  relatione.  With  to 
relocate  in  Florida  or  Southeaet  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  advertising  manage¬ 
ment  with  advancement  opportunity. 
Box  991,  Editor  and  Publiuer. 


CIRCULATION 


PROFESSIONAL  CTRCULATOR.  26 
years  experience.  All  phases.  Com¬ 
petitive.  Top  record.  Minimum  26M. 
You'll  get  what  you  pay  for.  Exchange 
references  if  you  can  afford  me.  Box 
loss.  Editor  ft  Publi^er. 


ATTENTION  MR.  PUBUSHER: 
Presently  employed  circulation  man¬ 
lier  seeks  managership  with  progres¬ 
sive  publication. 

*16  years  experience  on  MES 
'Outstanding  growth  record  com¬ 
piled  within  highly  competitive 
market 

'Thorough  knowledge  all  phases  cir¬ 
culation 

'Excellent  professional  references 
'Salary  reouirements— oiMn 
'Availability — 1  month 
Willing  to  relocate,  however  prefer 
Bast  Coast  or  Southeast.  All  replies 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Box  982,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVEI,  sales,  service,  collec¬ 
tions,  thorough;  shirt-sleeve  working 
circulation  director ;  desire  to  relocate. 
ABC  proven  record.  Box  976,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


18  YEARS  EXPEDIENCE  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Promotion  on  ME/S. 
Conversion  of  weeklies  a  specialty. 
ABC-CAC.  Zone  2.  will  relocate,  ^x 
1066.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


LONG  TIME  FEATURE  EDITOR,  edi¬ 
torial,  human  interest,  entertainment, 
social  service  writer  of  Midwest  daily 
is  looking  for  greener  pastures.  All 
around  combination  man,  including 
extensive  copy  desk  and  makeup.  Mao 
ried,  teacher  wife,  minor  children.  In¬ 
terested  in  papers,  magazines,  social 
agencies,  corrections  programs  on 
Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  1014,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  27,  seeks  reporting  spot,  any 
beat  or  Zone.  Michigan  State,  high 
honors.  Box  1038,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


EXIITOR,  managing  editor  position 
sought  by  experienced  newsroom  ad¬ 
ministrator  dedicated  to  producing  out¬ 
standing  daily.  Old  enough  to  possess 
mature  judgment;  young  enough  to  be 
aggressive,  receptive  to  new  ideas.  Box 
1028,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  THOUGHTFUL,  conscientious 
public  affairs  reporter  on  way  up  seeks 
editorial  responsibilities  on  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Can  handle  desk,  all  areas 
of  writing.  Box  1022,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITBR.  22,  June  BSJ  grad 
seeks  spot  on  40M-|-  PM.  6  years  ex¬ 
perience  including  2  summers  on  metro 
daily.  Zones  1,2,3, 6,7,B,9.  Available 
now.  Box  1026,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PRO  wants  to  trade  smog 
and  earthquakes  for  clean  air  and  4 
seasons.  Solid,  varied  16  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Looking  for  permanent  spot  as 
editor,  reporter.  Family  man.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1036,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REIPORTED,  entertainment 
editor  seeks  position  writing  for  small- 
medium  daily  in  21one  1  or  9.  Box  962, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPEDIENCES)  NESVSMAN  seeks  re¬ 
porting-desk  spot  dsdly  or  weekly.  Mid- 
40's,  top  references,  newspaper,  wire 
service  background.  Can  direct  or  do 
most  of  it.  Size,  location  leas  important 
than  good  mtential.  Box  1004,  EMitor 
ft  Publisher. 


G.I.  SOON  TO  BE  DISCHARGEDSrom 
2  years  active  duty  as  Chaplain’s  As¬ 
sistant.  J-degree  '71,  newspaper/ mag¬ 
azine  experience.  Eager  to  send  you 
resume.  Norm  Ruggles,  368A  W.  2nd, 
Dugway,  Utah  84022. 


COPY  EDITOR— 6  years  experience  on 
major  Midwest  dailies;  mature  family 
man  wants  demanding  rim  job  with 
future  anywhere ;  at  least  $200  a  week. 
Box  1032,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


RESPONSIBLE  CONSEDVATIVB  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  31,  seeks  spot  with  ag¬ 
gressive  daily  anywhere  U.S.A.  Now 
writing  editorials  and  ix>lities  column 
for  2  large  weeklies.  Former  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  college  professor.  Box  1049, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


'72  JOURNAUSM  BA  with  years 
editing  and  some  writing  experience 
seeks  combination  editing/  reporting 
job.  Box  1061.  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  editor  with  18- 
years  experience  seeks  challenge  as 
editorial  director,  chief  editor,  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Newspaper  reporter  12 
years,  magazine  editor  6  years.  Now 
with  largest  New  York  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher.  Will  stay  or  relocate.  JAG,  128 
North  Pleasant  Ave.,  Ridgewood,  N.J. 
07460. 


21AGAZINE  EDITOR.  Professional 
writer,  photographer,  cartoonist,  hu¬ 
morist  with  several  years  experience 
on  two  national  men's  monthlies.  40. 
Responsibilities  include  plan  of  entire 
format,  writing  editorials  and  major 
features,  approving  fiction,  buying 
photos  and  color.  Coast-to-coast  con¬ 
nections  with  top  artists,  writers,  pho¬ 
tographers,  cartoonists,  actors,  film 
studios.  Can  get  mag  off  ground  or 
work  with  existing  periodical.  Love 
Chicago  and  California  but  will  re¬ 
locate.  Still  employed,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences,  but  seeking  more  growth- 
oriented  magazine.  Salary  326  thou. 
Box  1046,  Elditor  &  I*ublisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  Presently  sit¬ 
uated  in  Zone  2.  Ebcperienced  in  both 
offset  and  letterpress.  20  years  all 
phases  of  newsroom  operation.  Box 
1046,  Elditor  ft  Publi^er. 


JOURNEYMAN  NEWSMAN,  27,  seeks 
No.  1  or  No.  2  sports  slot  or  copy 
desk  on  daily.  Will  consider  city  side. 
MSJ,  wide  training  sports,  all  city 
beats.  Box  1067,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BLACK  MAN,  23,  single.  MA  Jour¬ 
nalism,  BA  Engli^,  2  years  PR  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeks  general  assignment 
and/or  feature  writing  spot.  Prefer 
Zone  9.  Consider  others.  Enthusiastic, 
eager  to  learn.  Box  1069,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWS  OR  WIRE  EDITOR,  small  or 
medium  daily.  Southwest  or  West.  Top 
experience  all  phases,  pictures,  make¬ 
up.  Box  1063,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


REDORTING  OB  NEWS  EXECUTIVE 
job  on  aggressive  daily,  small  or  met¬ 
ro,  sought  by  family  man,  36,  with  9 
years  on  general  assignment,  polities 
and  city  hall  beats  for  65M  and  220M 
dailies.  Box  1062,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  39,  seeks  immediate  opening 
in  small,  medium  field.  Excellent 
record,  references.  Award  winner.  19 
years  experience.  Family  man.  Phone 
J.  P.  Matasich.  (618)  235-6106. 


PRODUCTION 


SUPEDINTEjNDENT,  experienced  con¬ 
versions,  cold  and  hot  type,  scanners, 
daily  and  multi-publication  operations. 
lUxcellent  references.  Box  1026,  Editor 
ft  Publiidier. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGED,  problem 
solver,  contracts,  conversions,  proven 
record  lowering  costs,  hot  or  cold  type, 
scanners,  offset  presses.  Resume  upon 
request.  Metropolitan  or  medium  daily, 
or  chain.  Box  1023,  Elditor  ft  I^lbIisber. 

COLOR  TECHNICIAN  (26)  seeks  op¬ 
portunity.  7%  years  with  country’s  top 
offset  paper;  last  3%  doing  t(9  quality 
color  separations.  Background  of  cam¬ 
era,  engraving,  stripping,  and  plate¬ 
making.  Eixperienced  changeover.  Would 
like  to  hear  of  immediate  and  future 
openings.  Prefer  Area  8  but  will  con¬ 
sider  all.  Box  946,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  classified  leadership 
by  a  seasoned  veteran.  Let  this  pro¬ 
motional  minded,  profit  conscious  man¬ 
ager  serve  your  clasified  needs.  Will 
accept  additional  administrative  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Box  966,  Elditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  DIREXTOR/ Assistant  to  I*ublish- 
er.  award  winning  daily.  10  years 
sales  including  large  metro  daily. 
Seeking  Ad  Director  medium  daily. 
Zone  5.  Box  1056,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVEDTISING  DIRECTOR 
NA'nONAL  or  RETAIL  MANAGER 
Solid,  competitive,  20  year,  all  around 
sales  experience.  Self  sta^r,  organ¬ 
izer,  promoter,  manager.  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  1069,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR,  small  daily.  60,  BJ 
Missouri,  3260.  Area  3,4,6.  Box  1031, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR/ RETAIL  MANAGER— 
9  years  experience  at  small  smd  major 
dailies  in  sales,  major  accounts  and 
management.  Available  now.  31,  ag¬ 
gressive.  Will  relocate.  (609)  629-1287. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  WRITED,  26,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  after  metro  post.  Some  pro  cov¬ 
erage.  Zones  S,4.6,6.  Box  986,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  WILL  BITE  BULLET 
for  firrt  break.  Intererted  in  working 
for  newspaper  or  magazine.  BA  from 
Ivy  League  university.  Damn  versatile, 
damn  good  sense  of  humor  and  Homer. 
New  York  location.  Box  1012,  EMitor 
ft  Publisher. 


RETORTED  working  on  26M  daily 
desires  mors  challenging  position  on 
larger  metro  staff.  Poliucs,  city  hall, 
legislature,  the  courts  main  forte.  De- 
Iiendable  pro  —  6  years  exiierience. 
Bocc  972,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITED  wishes  to  relocate 
in  Zones  6  or  7  as  sports  editor  on 
small  or  medium  daily  or  columnist 
on  metro  staff.  College  irrad  with  7 
years  exiierience  in  the  business.  Box 
970,  Elditor  ft  Ihiblisher. 


PR  NOT  EX)R  ME.  I  wish  to  return  to 
newspatiers  after  short,  unsatisfactory 
foray  into  public  relations.  Transpor¬ 
tation  a  specialty.  Also  layout  experi¬ 
ence.  2^  years  with  Zone  2  major 
market  daily.  Prefer  Zone  1,  will  con¬ 
sider  all.  Box  1034,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


SEILF-STARTING  and  hard  working 
reporter  with  journalism  degree  from 
Big  10  university  seeks  reporting  or 
copy  editing  job  with  opportunity  for 
advancement  into  manairement.  7  years 
experience  in  Chicago  area.  Steady 
family  man.  Will  relocate  for  right 
offer.  Box  996,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Ethics  in  public  relations 


In  a  special  report  to  media,  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America  reprints  its 
“Code  of  Professional  Standards”  along 
with  the  functions  of  its  Grievance  Board 
and  invites — urges — newsmen  “to  advise 
us  whenever  you  observe  what  you  believe 
to  be  an  infraction  of  that  Code  by  any 
PRSA  member.” 

There  is  one  problem,  which  the  report 
points  out:  PRSA  has  7,000  members  who 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  code 
and  its  disciplines  but  this  represents  less 
than  one-fourth  of  those  who  practice  p.r. 
in  this  country.  The  others,  of  course,  are 
outside  PRSA  jurisdiction. 

PRSA  adopted  and  ratified  its  Code  of 
Professional  Standards  in  1960.  In  1962  it 
established  its  Grievance  Board  for  code 
enforcement.  Its  techniques  have  been 
refined  over  the  years  but  this  is  the  first 
time,  in  1973,  that  the  organization  has 
published  a  folder  describing  the 
procedure. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  news  execu¬ 
tives  to  note  that  the  Code  of  Professional 
Standards  requires,  among  other  things: 

“A  member  has  the  affirmative  duty  of 
adhering  to  generally  accepted  standards 
of  accuracy,  truth  and  good  taste,” 

“A  member  shall  not  engage  in  any 
practice  which  tends  to  corrupt  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  channels  of  information.” 

“A  member  shall  not  intentionally  dis¬ 
seminate  false  or  misleading  information 
and  is  obligated  to  use  ordinary  care  to 
avoid  dissemination  of  false  or  misleading 
information.” 

“A  member  shall  not  make  use  of  any 
individual  or  organization  purporting  to 
serve  or  represent  some  announced  cause, 
or  purporting  to  be  independent  or  unbi¬ 
ased,  but  actually  serving  an  undisclosed 
special  or  private  interest  of  a  member  or 
his  client  or  his  employer.” 

Under  the  interpretations  of  the  Code 
stipulation  against  “any  practice  which 
tends  to  corrupt,”  the  following  is 
stated: 

“1.  Practices  prohibited  by  this  Code 
paragraph  are  those  which  tend  to  place 
representatives  of  media  under  obligation 
to  the  member  or  his  company  or  his 
client,  such  as — 

“a.  any  form  of  payment  or  compensa¬ 
tion  to  a  media  representative  in  order  to 
obtain,  and  in  exchange  for  which,  prefer¬ 
ential  or  guaranteed  news  or  editorial 
coverage  in  the  medium  is  promised,  im¬ 
plied  or  delivered. 

“b.  any  retainer  of  a  media  employee 
which  involves  the  use  of  his  position  as  a 
media  employee  for  the  private  purposes 
of  the  member  or  his  client  or  employer 
where  the  circumstances  of  such  retainer 
are  not  fully  disclosed  to  and  accepted  by 
the  media  employer. 

“c.  an  agreement  between  a  member 
and  a  media  employee  when  such  agree¬ 
ment  includes  a  provision  that  the  media 
employee  will  secure  preferential  or 
guaranteed  coverage  in  the  medium  for 
the  member,  his  firm  or  his  client,  or 
utilization  by  a  member  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  his  employer,  his  firm  or  his 


client  and  a  media  employee. 

“d.  providing  vacation  trips  to  media 
representatives  where  no  news  assign¬ 
ment  is  involved. 

“e.  any  attempt  by  a  member  to  lead 
his  employer  or  client  to  believe  that  a 
member  has  obtained  independent  cover¬ 
age  for  the  employer  or  client  in  a  medi¬ 
um  over  which  the  member  has  financial 
or  editorial  influence  or  control. 

“f.  the  use  by  a  member  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  made  by  the  member,  his  firm  or  his 
client  in  a  medium  to  obtain  preferential 
or  guaranteed  coverage  in  the  medium. 

“g.  the  use  by  a  member  of  a  loan  of 
money  made  to  a  medium  by  the  member, 
his  firm  or  his  client  to  obtain  preferen¬ 
tial  or  guaranteed  coverage  in  the  medi¬ 
um. 

“2,  This  Code  paragraph  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  entertaining  media  representatives 
at  meals,  cocktails  or  press  parties,  nor 
does  it  prohibit  the  bona  fide  press  junket 
where  media  representatives  are  given  an 
opportunity  for  on-the-spot  viewing  of  a 
news  event  or  product  or  service  in  which 
the  media  representative  has  a  legitimate 
news  interest,  provided  that  independence 
of  action  is  left  to  the  media  representa¬ 
tive. 

“3.  This  Code  paragraph  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  gift  or  loan  of  sample  products 
or  services  to  media  representatives 
whose  assignments  indicate  an  interest  in 
such  products  or  services,  if  the  sample 
products  or  services  are  manufactured, 
sold  or  rendered  by  the  member’s  compa¬ 
ny  or  client  and  the  sampling  is  a  reason¬ 
able  method  of  demonstrating  the  product 
or  service. 

“4,  This  Code  paragraph  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  giving  of  souvenirs  or  holiday 
gifts  of  nominal  value  as  goodwill  ges¬ 
tures  to  media  representatives.” 

For  violation  of  the  Code  there  are  six 
forms  of  discipline  available  to  the 
Grievance  Board:  To  warn,  admonish  or 
reprimand,  or  to  censure,  suspend  or  ex¬ 
pel. 

“The  Board  in  its  discretion  may  give 
notice  to  the  membership  in  case  of  warn¬ 


ing,  admonishment  or  reprimand;  it  must 
give  notice  to  the  membership  in  case  of 
censure,  suspension  or  expulsion.” 

In  1970  the  PRSA  board  expanded  this 
policy  to  include  other  cases  where  the 
Grievance  Board  chairman  can  discuss  a 
minor  case  with  a  member  who  had  al¬ 
legedly  violated  the  Code  and  advise  him 
that  continuation  of  the  performance 
could  call  for  further  action. 

In  cases  of  complaint,  newsmen  should 
note  that  complainants  should  write,  in 
letters  marked  “Confidential,”  to  the 
chairman  of  the  PRSA  Grievance  Board, 
845  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

• 

Martha  Mitchell 
lambastes  press 

Martha  Mitchell  waged  a  six-hour  run¬ 
ning  battle  with  reporters  June  20.  The 
battle  was  verbal,  although  the  previous 
evening,  it  was  physical. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  had  emerged  from  her 
New  York  apartment  and  encountered 
Judy  Yablonsky,  an  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  who  had  been  keeping  a  vigil  wait¬ 
ing  for  her  husband  John  to  comment  on 
the  Watergate  affair. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  demanded  that  Yablonsky 
leave,  and  threw  the  doorman’s  hat  at  the 
reporter,  striking  her  in  the  face.  She 
then  struck  the  reporter  twice  on  the  top 
of  the  head  with  her  open  hand.  “You 
have  no  right  to  be  here,  infringing  on  my 
privacy,”  said  Mrs.  Mitchell.  Then  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  passerby,  she  said,  “Let  me  ask 
you,  as  a  private  citizen,  how  do  you  get 
rid  of  people  like  this?” 

The  next  day,  Mrs.  Mitchell  accused  a 
knot  of  reporters  in  front  of  her  building 
of  keeping  her  a  prisoner.  “You  know  I 
can’t  get  away,”  she  shouted,  “Is  this  free 
America?” 

S-F-W  gets  Bangor  News 

Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker  have  be¬ 
come  the  newspaper  representatives  for 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News.  Previous¬ 
ly,  the  paper  had  been  represented  by 
Branham-Maloney  since  1965.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  advertising  di¬ 
rector  Kenneth  MacMannis,  who  said  the 
decision  followed  a  “comprehensive  year 
long  check”  of  rep  firms. 
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for  newsmen  writing 
on  No-Fault  Insurance 


...  a  210-page  “encyclopedia”  that  provides  an  up-to-date  report  on  no-fault  legislation 
passed  in  the  states  to  date,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  principal  provisions  of  those  laws. 

Prepared  with  the  help  of  the  legal  and  actuarial  experts  of  the  world’s  largest  auto 
insurer,  the  manual  also  provides  some  historical  perspective  on  the  auto  accident 
reparations  system.  In  loose-leaf  format,  it  will  be  updated  periodically  as  events  dictate. 
Why  offer  such  a  manual? 

Until  now,  the  news  media  have  not  been  able  to  turn  to  an  “all-in-one-place”  source 
of  factual  information  and  interpretation. 

Much  of  the  material  provided  the  media  up  until  this  time  has  been  colored  by  the 

viewpoints  of  those  urging  the  passage  of  no-fault 
legislation  or  those  opposing  it. 

Because  of  that,  we’ve  taken  particular  pains  to  keep 
the  factual  data  as  free  of  bias  as  possible.  Where  our 
own  analysis  and  comment  are  offered,  they  are 
clearly  labeled  as  such. 

If  you,  or  your  publication,  are  as  involved  in 
the  reporting  of  the  auto  insurance  reform  story  as 
most,  this  manual  should  be  useful  to  you.  We’re  as 
interested  as  you  are  in  seeing  that  story  reported 
i  accurately . . .  and  we  hope  this  makes  that  job  easier. 

I  For  your  free  copy  (one  to  a  paper,  please), 

I  write  on  your  letterhead  to : 


Boh  Sasser 
Manager, 
No-Fault 
Information  Desk 


No-Fault  Manual 
Attn:  Bob  Sasser 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 
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Champion 

Speller, 

1973 


In  the  46  National  Spelling  Bees  since  its 
founding,  27  newspapers  have  enjoyed 
the  honor  of  one  of  its  representatives 
being  crowned  National  Champion. 
Thirteen  papers  have  enjoyed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  more  than  once. 

Last  week  in  Washington,  D.C.,  another 
newspaper.  The  Fort  Worth  Press,  joined 
the  select  list  with  the  youngster  pictured 
here. 

From  Phoenix  and  Memphis,  Denver 
and  New  York,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh, 
the  spellers  are  home  now,  but  the 
memory  of  their  achievement  and  their 
week  in  Washington  will  be  an  experience 
they  will  remember  all  their  lives.  At  some 
level  more  than  7,000,000  of  them 
participated,  and  whether  they  finished 
first  or  last,  they  derived  enrichment. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and 
61  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers  that 
sponsor  the  National  Spelling  Bee  feel  a 
strong  sense  of  responsibility  to 
America’s  youth.  Making  the  National 
Spelling  Bee  possible  is  one  way  they 
show  it. 


Barrie  Trinkle,  13,  who  represented  The  Fort  Worth 
Press,  holds  trophy  emblematic  of  the  1973  National 
Spelling  Bee  championship.  The  third  time  was  the 
charm  time  for  Barrie,  who  finished  fifth  nationally 
last  year  and  28th  in  1971. 
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